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ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Department of Education Annual Plan for 2002-03 
establishes six goals for the agency and the nation. They include creating a 
culture of achievement, improving student achievement, developing safe 
schools and strong character, transforming education into an evidence-based 
field, enhancing the quality of and access to postsecondary and adult 
education, and establishing management excellence. The plan integrates the 
policy shifts embodied by No Child Left Behind with the management 
improvements of the President's Management Agenda. This document describes 
the six goals in detail by breaking them down into component objectives, 
which, in turn, are broken down into strategies and action steps. Charts and 
figures serve to illustrate points made in the text. Appendix A provides a 
brief overview of the highlights of some of the collaborative initiatives 
with partnering agencies. Appendix B includes a program-to-obj ective 
crosswalk. Appendix C describes data-quality standards, and how they are 
designed and used within the Department of Education. Appendix D is a 
glossary of acronyms. (RT) 
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To ensure equal access 
to education and 
to promote educational 
excellence throughout 
the nation 
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Department of Education 
Strategic Goals 





Create a culture of 
achievement throughout 
the nation's education 
system by effectively 
implementing the 
president's plan, No Child 
Left Behind , and by basing 
all federal education 
programs on its principles: 
accountability, flexibility, 
expanded parental options 
and doing what works. 




Improve achievement for 
all groups of students by 
putting reading first, 
expanding high-quality 
mathematics and science 
teaching, reforming high 
schools, and boosting 
teacher and principal 
quality, thereby closing 
the achievement gap. 



Establish safe, disciplined, 
and drug-free 
educational environments 
that foster the 
development of good 
character and citizenship. 
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Strengthen the quality of 
educational research. 



Increase opportunities for 
students and the 
effectiveness of 
institutions. 



Create a culture of 
accountability throughout 
the 

Department of Education. 
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Secmtary^sStotemenf 



Just a few weeks ago, I released the Department of Education’s Strategic Plan for 
2002-2007. (It is available on our Web site at www.ed.gov.) This plan embraces the 
vision set forth by President George W. Bush: to leave no child behind. It 
acknowledges the boldness of that vision. Never before has any society, anywhere in 
the world, at any time attempted to educate every single one of its citizens to his or her 
full potential. Every nation — ours included — has always accepted that some children 
will be left behind. No longer. For the president and for me, “no child left behind” is 
not just a slogan, it is a pledge. We take it literally, and we take it seriously. 

Congress takes it seriously too. In December, Congress passed the No Child Ijeft 
Behind Act of 2001 , the most significant transformation of the federal role in 
education in over thirty-five years. This law and its principles for reform — 
accountability, flexibility, expanded parental options and doing what works — -are 

embedded throughout our Strategic Plan, and 
will be our North Star in the years to come. 
Those same principles will be embedded in 
future legislative proposals in areas including 
special education, vocational education and 
higher education. 

More than anything, No Child heft Behind is 
about results. No longer will symbolism or 
good deeds carry the day. We must demand 
results from our schools, and we must demand 
results from our government. 

We have already started implementing the 
new law, and ensuring that its focus on results 
permeates the entire organization. Since my confirmation over a year ago, we have 
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been working hard to build a culture of accountability within the agency. The 
development of this Annual Plan is another important milestone. While it looks and 
feels very similar to our Strategic Plan, it provides much greater detail about the 
specific action steps we will take in the next 18 months to achieve our goals and 
objectives. It provides transparency to the public and direction to the organization. 

What it does not do is report on our measurable progress toward our goals and 
objectives. Because our five-year plan was released just a few weeks ago, such a 
progress report is not yet possible. Next year's Annual Plan and Report will provide a 
full accounting of the Department's progress toward our goals and objectives — a 
report card if you will — so the public can hold us accountable for results just as we 
expect schools to be held accountable for results. 

To leave no child behind, this Department will work with many partners — 
Congress; policymakers at the state and local levels; educators in schools and colleges 
and literacy programs; parents, students and other federal agencies. But make no 
mistake. We take responsibility for achieving the goals and objectives in this plan. 
More than ever, education is a national priority, and this Department of Education 
will make it a source of national pride. 
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Introduction 



About the 2002-2003 Annual Plan 

In early March, Secretary Rod Paige released the Department’s Strategic Plan for 
2002-2007. This plan establishes six ambitious goals for the agency and for the 
nation. It identifies specific performance measures and annual targets that give 
substance to the goals. And it provides an indication of the Department’s strategies 
to reach its goals. (The plan is online at www.ed.gov) 

The Strategic Plan integrates the policy shifts embodied by No Child Left Behind 
with the management improvements of the President's Management Agenda. It 
acknowledges that policy and management efforts must work together for us to 
achieve our objectives. 

The Department’s 2002-2003 Annual Plan builds on the new Strategic Plan. It 
breaks the plan down into bite-sized pieces, called “action steps,” and it provides 
much more detail about our intentions over the next 18 months. Members of 
Congress, stakeholders and the general public can view, our plans for putting ideas 
into action. Employees throughout the Department can gain greater insight into how 
their work connects with the results we are attempting to achieve. 

This document does not provide an official report on the 
Department’s past performance. Because new strategic goals and 
objectives were just announced, such a report is not possible. 
However, where feasible, we provide trend line data to provide 
the reader with an indication of how the Department has 
performed on similar goals and objectives in the past. Frankly, in 
most areas, the news is not good. Our new Strategic Plan 
acknowledges the failed approaches of the past four decades and 
seizes on the principles of the landmark No Child lueft Behind Act 
to transform the federal role in education and to improve the 
performance of the nation’s education system. 
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No Child Left Behind 



The passage of the No Child Left Behind Act marks the most significant shift in 
federal education policy in 35 years. 

In signing the Act, President George W. Bush proclaimed, “Today begins a new era, 
a new time in public education in our country. As of this hour, America’s schools will 
be on a new path of reform, and a new path of results.” 

About the new law, Secretary Rod Paige declared, '"Reform is no longer about access 
or money. It is no longer about compliance or excuses. It is about improving student 
achievement by improving the quality of the education we offer American students.” 

This Act calls for revolutionary change, change that is desperately needed because 
too many children are being left behind. Our system educates some of our children 
very well, and their success is a testament to many excellent teachers and 
administrators. We need to help our whole system identify, honor and emulate these 
successes. But we cannot be satisfied with islands of 
excellence. Great public schools should be found in every city 
and in every neighborhood in America. No child should ever 
be written off because every child is important and every child 
can learn. 

The No Child Left Behind Act demands progress and 
achievement. It embraces the principles supported by the 
president: accountability for results, flexibility and local 
control, expanded parental options and doing what works. 

Putting these principles into action will transform our K-12 
educational system. These same principles will serve as the 
foundation for upcoming reforms in areas such as special 
education, vocational 
vocational education. 



rehabilitation, higher education and 



-President George W. Bush 



° Today begins a new era, a 
new time in public education in 
our country. As of this hour, 
America's schools will be on a 
new path of reform, and a new 
path of results^ ^ 



Establishing Management Excellence 
at the U.S. Department of Education 



The No Child Left Behind Act is a mandate for the transformation of the 
Department. Not only does it embrace the president’s education principles, it also 
embraces the spirit of the Government Pe form ance and Results Act. It demands 
achievement in return for investment, and it requires a system of performance 
measurements throughout the educational enterprise. But in order to create a culture 
of achievement throughout the nation’s education system, first we must create a 
culture of accountability within the Department itself. The work of creating such a 
culture has now been under way for almost a year. 
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When Secretary Paige arrived at the Department, he found financial and 
management problems that over time had damaged our credibility with Congress and 
the American public. Auditors had been unable to issue a clean opinion on the 
Department’s financial statements for each of the prior three fiscal years; the federal 
student assistance programs remained a fixture on the General Accounting Office’s 
High-Risk List; and information technology security and internal control issues were 
not being addressed appropriately. Secretary Paige attacked these problems head-on. 

In April 2001, Secretary Paige tasked a “SWAT” team of senior career managers — 
called the Management Improvement Team (MIT) — to identify and fix the most 
urgent management problems at the Department. They 
developed a Blueprint for Management Excellence ( Blueprint) that, in 
addition to overall strategies, now includes 176 action items 
designed to address long-standing management concerns. (The 
Blueprint is online at www.ed.gov/inits/mit/index.html.) 

While the work of the MIT was already well under way, it was 
gready strengthened with the release of the President's Management 
Agenda (PMA), a comprehensive plan to improve the 
performance of the federal government. The PMA identifies 
five government wide goals: the strategic management of 
human capital; competitive sourcing; improved financial 
management; expanded e-government; and budget and 
performance integration. These goals have been integrated into 
the Department’s strategic goal, “Establish Management Excellence,” and, more 
importantly, into the management improvement efforts of the Department. 

The formation of the MIT was just the first step. Since then, Secretary Paige has 
taken other important actions to improve the Department’s management structure 
and address pressing issues, including: (1) creating the Executive Management Team 
(EMT), which consists of top political appointees and career senior managers who 
oversee all management improvement processes; (2) establishing a Culture of 
Accountability Team to help better ingrain a culture of accountability throughout the 
Department; and (3) entering into partnerships with the National Academy of Public 
Administration, the Private Sector Council, and the Council for Excellence in Gover- 
nment to develop a 5-Year Human Capital/Strategic Sourcing/Restructuring Plan. 



Culture of Accountability Team 

Secretary Paige recognized that our biggest challenge was developing a culture 
across the Department that emphasized individual responsibility and accountability. 
The Culture of Accountability Team, consisting of career and political employees 
from across the Department, completed a set of specific actions with assigned 



^ ^ No Child Left Behind is 
more than a slogan. It is a 
promise, a promise that the 
Department of Education 
intends to keep^ 



ownership, clear timetables and performance measures designed to establish a mature 
Culture of Accountability within our agency. The Team developed these actions based 
upon ideas and feedback obtained from employees across the Department, which will 
help promote employee buy-in. The EMT and MIT will ensure these actions become 
reality. 



Five-Year Human Capital/Strategic 
Sourcing/Restructuring Plan 



On January 31, the Department began an effort to produce our first Five-Year 
Human Capital/Strategic Sourcing/Restructuring Plan. This Plan’s overall thrust is 
to ensure we have “the right people in the right place to perform the right job in the 
right way.” 

The Human Capital/Strategic Sourcing/Restructuring Plan will ensure that our 
staff is structured to deliver services efficiently and allow us to be as close as possible 
to the citizens we serve. We must maintain a highly trained, high-performing 
workforce capable of implementing the Department’s Strategic Goals and 
Objectives. Like other federal agencies, we face significant challenges regarding 
workforce capacity: 

□ We must ensure our employees possess adequate knowledge and skills to adapt to 
technology changes and revised program requirements. 

□ We must evaluate our employees’ skill levels, how we train them, and find creative 
and motivating methods of rewarding them. 

□ We must ensure we have a succession plan to replace key leaders and retain our 
institutional memory as significant numbers of our employees enter retirement. 
Seventeen percent of our workforce is eligible for voluntary retirement by the end 
of the year, including 25 percent of our supervisors. 

□ We must continue to operate and plan within our existing systems, while proposed 
changes to federal hiring and accountability systems are debated. 

The Five-Year Human Capital/Strategic Sourcing/Restructuring Plan will address 
these challenges. Three teams of employees, working with advice and assistance 
provided by National Academy of Public Administration and Private Sector Council 
consultants, are developing the Plan. We expect to complete the Plan by June, and 
begin implementation immediately thereafter. 



U Turning Plans into Action 

Secretary Paige has said on many occasions that he does not want the Strategic Plan 
to be a “trophy to hang on the wall.” He knows that it will become a truly useful 
document only when it is integrated into the fabric of daily life at the Department. To 



make this happen, we are launching an education campaign to ensure that every 
manager and employee in the Department understands the Department’s new 
direction and we are starting to align the work of our offices, teams and individual 
employees with our strategic goals and objectives. 

While the Strategic Plan gives direction to the Department — and transparency to the 
public — greater detail is needed in order to put the plan into action. Such detail is 
provided by this Annual Plan — in the form of the action steps listed herein. Each action 
step will be owned by an office, which will be held accountable for getting work done. 

To connect this process with ongoing management improvement efforts, most of the 
action steps within Goal Six have been drawn direcdy from the Blueprint and the Culture 
of Accountability Report and aligned with the President's Management Agenda, 

A system has been built to track progress on these action steps so that everyone in the 
organization — from the secretary on down — will know if an action needs attention. 

This tracking system builds on the work of the MIT, which has already been tracking 
action items from the Blueprint, President’s Management Agenda, and Culture of Accountability 
Report for months. The database will be updated weekly and each action item will be 
assigned a green (everything is on track), a yellow (deadlines are slipping or the action 
step needs attention) or a red (intervention needed immediately). The Executive 
Management Team will oversee the implementation of the Strategic Plan, as well as the 
other management initiatives, to ensure perfect alignment and coordination. 

While this performance management system will shine the light on activities that 
need attention, it will also provide an easy way to identify and recognize successes. It 

will be very important to 
demonstrate momentum, 
both to maintain support 
from our stakeholders and 
to improve and sustain the 
Department’s morale. 

Though details must be 
finalized, the Department 
plans to publish, on a 
monthly basis, a list of 
action items which have 
been completed 
successfully or which are 
proceeding exceptionally 
well. We also intend to put 
our money where our 
mouth is by providing 
tangible rewards for great 
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work. The Department is in the process of creating a cash bonus and recognition 
program that will reward teams for exceptional performance on these action steps. 



Linking Employee Performance with the 
Department’s Goals and Objectives 



While the awards program will recognize excellent team performance, it will also be 
important to link individual employee performance with the Strategic Plan, the 
President's Management Agenda and the other management initiatives. One of the best 
ways to do this is through the formal employee review system. The Department is 
preparing to overhaul the General Performance Appraisal System (GPAS) that 
evaluates most employees in order to link standards for employee evaluation directly 
with the action steps in this plan. 



Aligning Performance Appraisals with Goals and Objectives 




In addition to changing the appraisal system for GS-level employees, Senior 
Executive Service (SES) members will also experience a change to their appraisal 
system. All SES members will be required to link activities on their performance plans 
to the Strategic Plan and other management initiatives, including the five-year human 
capital/ restructuring/ competitive-sourcing plan. 

Assistant secretaries will also have performance contracts that will be reviewed and 
signed by the secretary. These contracts will be based on the 8 to 10 highest priority 
action steps for which the assistant secretaries are responsible. While cash bonuses 
cannot be tied to these contracts, they will focus attention on what matters most. 
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The Real Challenge: Getting the Work Done 

Even with an elaborate tracking system, incentives tied to the strategic plan, 
monthly updates on progress and more, this effort will be successful only if we 
achieve results. How will we actually get the work done? Once offices and teams 
within the Department understand the new direction the secretary is leading us 
toward, how will they actually change their processes in order to accomplish our 
goals? The Change Management group within the Office of Management will 
facilitate this difficult, day-to-day work. These experts will help action team leaders 
think through the organizational changes needed to get their work done. They will 
link the policy objectives communicated in the Strategic Plan with the ongoing work 
in human capital development, competitive sourcing and restructuring. Working 
with managers and senior officers, they will ensure that change happens and goals 
are achieved. 

We intend for the Department of Education to be a model of management 
excellence and accountability, both for other government agencies and for the 
nation’s education system. This plan provides the roadmap. 
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Goal One: 



Create a Culture of Achievement 



1 .1 Link federal education funding to accountability for results. 

1 .2 Increase flexibility and local control. 

1 .3 Increase information and options for parents. 

1 .4 Encourage the use of scientifically-based methods within federal 
education programs. 

G-OQl Two 

Improve Student Achievement 

2.1 Ensure that all students read on grade level by the third grade. 

2.2 Improve mathematics and science achievement for all students. 

2.3 Improve the performance of all high school students. 

2.4 Improve teacher and principal quality. 



GrOa\ ihKee' 

Develop Safe Schools and Strong Character 

3.1 Ensure that our nation's schools are safe and drug-free and that students are 
free of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs. 

3.2 Promote strong character and citizenship among our nation's youth. 
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GtOaL four' 

Transform Education into 
an Evidence-Based Field 



4.1 Raise the quality of research funded or conducted by the Department. 

4.2 Increase the relevance of our research in order to meet the needs of our 
customers. 



(to a! j—\ (/ £ 

Enhance the Quality of and Access to 
Postsecondary and Adult Education 

5.1 Reduce the gaps in college access and completion among student populations 
differing by race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and disability while 
increasing the educational attainment of all. 

5.2 Strengthen accountability of postsecondary institutions. 

5.3 Establish effective funding mechanisms for postsecondary education. 

5.4 Strengthen Historically Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic Serving 
Institutions, and Tribal Colleges and Universities. 

5.5 Enhance the literacy and employment skills of American adults. 



Croat S/y 

Establish Management Excellence 

6.1 Develop and maintain financial integrity and management and internal 
controls. 

6.2 Improve the strategic management of the Department's human capital. 

6.3 Manage information technology resources, using e-gov, to improve service 
for our customers and partners. 

6.4 Modernize the Federal Student Assistance programs and reduce their high- 
risk status. 

6.5 Achieve budget and performance integration to link funding decisions to 
results. 

6.6 Leverage the contributions of community- and faith-based organizations to 
increase the effectiveness of Department programs. 

6.7 By becoming a high performance, customer-focused organization, earn the 
President's Quality Award. 

O 
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Individuals and groups who work in social systems such as the American 
education system are strongly influen ced b y the system’s culture. To improve 
such a system, the most potent strategy for change is cultural change. 
Therefore, through the effective implementation of the No Child Left Behind 
A.ct, we will create a culture characterized by accountability for results, flexibility and 
local control, expanded parental options and \he use of instructional practices based on 
scientific research; and we will embed these'principles in programs and activities 
throughout the Department. 



Objective 11 

Link federal education funding to accountability for results. 



Objective 12 

Increase flexibility and local control. 




Increase information and options for parents. 



Encourage the use of scientifically-based methods within federal education 
programs. 



The purpose of prosperity is to 
make sure the American dream 
touches every willing heart. The 
purpose is to leave no one out — to 
leave no child behind.^ ^ 



-President George W. Bush 
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Objective 1.1 

Link federal education 
funding to accountability 
for results 




To create a culture of achievement, we must demonstrate 
that achievement counts, at the local, state and federal 
levels. We will work with our partners to make 
accountability for results the hallmark of our education 
system. In alignment with No Child Left Behind , states will 
develop systems that hold local schools accountable for 
results. State progress on a number of achievement 
indicators will be reported annually. Federal education 
programs will also be held accountable; those that do not 
demonstrate results in terms of student outcomes will be 
either reformed or eliminated. 
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(Provide technical ossosteiruce 

1 . Publish regulations and guidance on Tide I accountability provisions and provide 
technical assistance to ensure implementation. 

2. Convene national conference on Tide I to provide technical assistance on its new 
provisions. 

3. Provide support to organizations that assist states wdth implementing the 
standards, testing and accountability provisions of the No Child Left Behind 
Act. 

4. Provide technical assistance to ensure that states understand and meet the new 
testing and accountability requirements under Tide I and Tide III for English 
language learners. 

5. Provide technical assistance to ensure that states understand and meet the new 
testing and accountability requirements under Tide I for students with 
disabilities. 

6. Provide technical assistance to state migrant education directors to ensure that 
they understand and meet the new testing and accountability requirements of 
the No Child Left Behind Act. 

7. Provide technical assistance to states and districts on the utilization of online 
assessments. 
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8. Provide technical assistance to the states on using accountability data to improve 
vocational/ technical education. 

9. Provide technical assistance to the states on using accountability data to improve 
adult education. 

10. Develop a new public service advertising campaign with leading business, 
government and education organizations to build awareness of the No Child 
Left Behind Act, including its accountability provisions. 



Publish ® national education performance report 

11. Publish an annual national education performance report that provides data 
about state progress on a number of K-16 indicators (data largely drawn from 
consolidated reports). 



Create performance-based grants 

12. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide incentives to 
grantees to improve performance within the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

13. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide incentives to 
grantees to improve performance within the 

Rehabilitation Act. 



14. Develop a legislative proposal to 
encourage Congress to provide incentives 
to grantees to improve performance 
within the Perkins Act. 

15. Develop a legislative proposal to 
encourage Congress to provide 
incentives to grantees to 
improve performance within the 
Adult Education and Family 
Literacy Act. 

16. Develop a legislative proposal to 
encourage Congress to provide 
incentives to grantees to 
improve performance within the 
Higher Education Act. 
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17. Improve monitoring of IDEA state grants to increase the focus on improved 
student achievement. 

18. Establish formal mechanisms within the National Institute on Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research to link past performance to future awards. 

Support Department programs that work 

19. Revise program performance indicators to focus on results and integrate them 
into the Performance-Based Data Management Initiative. 

20. In the Congressional Justifications document on program effectiveness, propose 
to reform or eliminate ineffective programs, and include outcome targets. 

21. Develop and implement an evaluation plan that will produce rigorous 
information on the effectiveness of Department programs, as well as the 
effectiveness of interventions supported by federal funding streams. 
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Performance Measures for Objective 1.1 




* Far this indicator, a complete accountability system includes annual assessments in grades three through eight in 
mathematics and reading; the publication of adequate yeoriy progress targets far eoch student subgroup; the 
publication of student achievement data (by school, district, ond statewide) disaggregated by roce/ethnicity, poverty, 
disability, and Limited-English proficiency; and the choice provisions far students in law-performing schools. This 
entire system is not required to be in place until 2005-2006. 

* Far more detailed information on Deportment programs, visit the site: www.ed.gov/pubs/onnualrepart2001 

PP = Percentage Paints 
The baseline yeor is FY 2001 . 
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As the president has said, “Local schools now have a 
mandate to reform, and we are giving them the freedom to 
reform.” States, school districts and other grantees will 
receive increased flexibility over the use of federal funds 
and greater responsiveness from the Department to their 
concerns in exchange for greater accountability for results. 
Information technology initiatives will dramatically reduce 
the data collection burden on state and local officials by 
seamlessly collecting and disseminating performance 
information. Increased flexibility will be a core principle 
incorporated in all legislative proposals. 
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(Publicize flexibility provisions to the states 

22- Aggressively publicize state flexibility opportunities through letters, conferences 
and other means. 

23. Publish State-Flex notice and select first states. 

24. Provide technical assistance to targeted states to help them meet the 
qualifications for Ed Flex. 

25. Develop and disseminate guidance on flexibility within Title I schoolwide 
programs. 

Publicize flexibility provisions fo loco I districts 

26. Publish Local-Flex notice, hold first competition, and select first sites. 

27. Commission a study about local barriers to using flexibility provisions. 

Foster a customer service orientation at the Department 

28. Create and staff the No Child Left Behind resource room to provide rapid 
response to state and local questions about the Act. 

29. Assign senior officers to develop personal relationships with individual state 
education chiefs and to help answer their questions about the law. 
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Imerecase flexibility wSthimj other federal programs 

30. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide grantees with 
greater flexibility in the use of funds and reduce paperwork and reporting 
burden within the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

31. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to reduce the reporting 
burden within the Rehabilitation Act. 

32. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide grantees with 
greater flexibility in the use of funds and reduce the reporting burden within the 
Perkins Act. 

33. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide grantees with 
greater flexibility in the use of funds and reduce the reporting burden within the 
Adult Education and Family Literacy Act. 

34. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to provide grantees with 
greater flexibility in the use of funds and reduce the reporting burden within the 
Higher Education Act. 



Reduce dote coBflec^iooi oend rapoirflinjg buirdeo whole increasing fbe 
usefulness of deaf© 



35. Reduce the regulatory burden on 
institutions of higher education 
through the FED-UP project. 

36. Implement the long-term 
Performance-Based Data 
Management Initiative to centralize 
and dramatically reduce reporting 
burden; align data definitions and 
collections with it. 

37. Implement a short-term pilot 
project to collect school-level 
achievement data and align it with 
financial and demographic 
information. 
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38. Develop a streamlined consolidated application and report for formula No 
Child Left Behind Act programs and align with Performance-Based Data 
Management Initiative. 

39. Revise the Office for Civil Rights “E and S” Survey to reduce data burden, 
improve data quality, and align with Performance-Based Data Management 
Initiative. 

Performance Measures for Objective 1.2 



Objective 1.2 Increase Flexibility and Local Control 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


Local Flexibility 


The percentage of school districts utilizing transferability or 
rural flexibility provisions. 


Base Base 

line + 5 line + 

PP 10 PP 

L - 1 1 — 


_l L_ 

State Flexibility 

1 « 


_1 u 

The number of states approved for Ed-Flex. 

(2001 baseline = 9) 

H r 


!_] 1 

15 20 

L “| [ — 


L 

Federal Data 
Collection Burden 


1 l_ 

The OMB burden hour estimates of Department program 
data collections per year. (2001 baseline = 40.5 million) 

*— l r“ 


40M 38M 

L 1 1 — 


_l L 

Customer Service 


_1 L 

The percentage of Department grantees that express 
satisfaction with ED customer service (responsiveness, 
timeliness, efficiency, etc.).* 


1 

TBD TBD 



* Customer satisfaction rating to be determined. 
PP = Percentage Points 
M = Million 
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Data Collection Burden 




Fiscal Year 

Note: The 0MB burden hour estimates of Department program data collections per year. 
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Parents are children’s first and most important teachers. 
The Department will aggressively implement the parental 
involvement, information and options components of No 
Child Left Behind and encourage states and communities to 
provide additional choices to parents. States and districts 
will be required to publish report cards that provide school 
performance information to parents. Children trapped in 
failing or unsafe schools will have the opportunity to 
attend better public schools (including charter schools) or 
use federal funds for private tutoring. Public school 
options, including charter schools, will be strongly 
supported for all students, as will private school options for 
disadvantaged children. The Department will also work 
with Congress to embed greater parental choice, 
involvement and information in all federal education 
programs, as well as within the tax code. 




(Require school report cordis 

40. Develop and issue guidance on school report cards; provide technical assistance 
to states to ensure implementation. 

41. Develop and implement a coordinated campaign to publicize the report cards to 
parents, businesses, and other users. 

42. Publish and disseminate a guide for states and the public highlighting the best 
school performance information online, including state and private sites. 

Support chorter schools 

43. Convene the National Charter Schools Conference. 

44. Draw media attention to National Charter Schools Week. 

45. Publish a monthly newsletter about the Department’s charter school activity. 

46. Provide technical assistance to states and schools on effective and innovative 
special education approaches within charter schools. 

47. Through the charter school credit enhancement program, leverage private 
dollars to fund facilities financing for charter schools. 
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Provide choices to choldremi trapped m foUoinig or (ynsote schools 

48. Develop and publicize guidance that clarifies public school choice provisions of 
Tide I; provide technical assistance to ensure implementation. 

49. Develop and publicize regulations that clarify supplemental services provisions 
of Title I; provide technical assistance to ensure implementation. 

50. Establish intra-district and inter-district public school choice programs through 
the voluntary public school choice program. 

51. Promote the proposed education tax credit and choice demonstration program. 

52. Through speeches and publications, encourage states and communities to 
provide additional choices to families. 

Expcmd choice in otfheir federai programs 

53. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed greater parental 
choice and information within the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

54. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed greater choice 
and information within the Rehabilitation Act. 

55. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed greater parental 
choice and information within the Perkins Act. 

56. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed greater choice 
and information within the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act. 

57. Develop a legislative proposal to 
encourage Congress to embed greater 
choice and information within the 
Higher Education Act. 

58. Provide technical assistance to the states 
and follow up with monitoring to ensure 
that parents of English language 
learners are provided information about 
their choices under the No Child Left 
Behind Act. 



U.S. Nationwide Number of Students 
Attending Charter Schools, 1995-2000 




Note: Dato from the Center for Education Reform, www.edreform.com. 
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59. Fund projects that provide training and information to enable parents, 
guardians and other family members to participate more effectively with 
rehabilitation professionals in meeting the vocational, independent living 
and rehabilitation needs of family members with disabilities. 

60. Provide information and technical assistance to the private school 
community to promote equitable participation of private school students 
and teachers in federal education programs. 

61. Coordinate an annual back-to-school campaign to help make parents aware 
of their options, including events, publications, satellite town meetings, etc. 

62. Explore the expansion of educational options for students using distance 
learning and e-learning programs. 

63. Provide technical assistance to states with virtual high schools, cyber charter 
schools and other e-learning opportunities focusing on best practices in 
these areas. 

(Perform® one® M<g@suir(g§ feir ©fejadiw® O 



Objective 1.3 Increase Information and Options for Parents 


Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


Information 

— 1 | 


The percentage of parents who report having the 
information they need to determine the effectiveness of 
their child's school. 

H H 


Baseline Baseline 
+ 5 PP 

L -i 1 — 


_J L 

Parental Choice 

i 

— i r - 


The percentage of students in grades K-l 2 that are 
attending a school (public or private) that their parents 
have chosen. 

(1999 baseline = 15%)* 

- 1 H 


_i i 

18 19 

*— i 1 — 


_l L 

The number of children attending charter schools (in 
thousands).** 

(2001 baseline = 575,000) 

i p 


690 828 

\ r -1 


Supplemental 
Educational Services 


__j i — 

Of eligible children, the percentage using supplemental 
educational services under the provisions of Title 1.*** 


l_ 

— **** Bciseline 



* Students included in this indicator either attend a private school or a public school outside their regular 
attendance zone. 

** Targets assume 20% annual growth, which was the rate of growth from 2000-2001 to 2001-2002. 
*** Eligible children are law-income children who attend a Title I school in "school improvement" status. 
**** provision does not ga into effect until September 2002 for the 2002-2003 school year. This 
equates with the Department's 2003 fiscal year; therefore 2003 data will be used as the baseline. 

PP = Percentage Paints 
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Percentage of Students in Grades K- 12 
in Public Schools Chosen by Students or Parents 




NOTE: The percentage of students in grades K-12 that ore attending o school (public or private) that their parents hove chosen. 

(1999 baseline = 15%) 

SOURCE: NCES, Notional Household Education Surveys, 1993, 1996, ond 1999 Notional Center for Education Statistic (NCES). Frequency: periodic (1993, 1996, 
1999, ond 2003) Next Update: 2003. Validation procedure: Data validated by NCES review procedures ond NCES Statistical Standards, limitations of doto ond 
planned improvements: No known limitations. 
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Objective 1.4 



Encourage the use of 
scientifically-based methods 
within federal education 
programs 



Part of the cultural transformation needed throughout 
the American education system is the switch from a 
fascination with instructional fads to a focus on 
scientifically-based research. This cultural change is 
addressed further in Goal Four, where we describe how 
the Department will develop and disseminate sound 
educational research. The Department will also work to 
embed the best science in all of our programs to ensure 
the use of methods that work. 




steps flour Objective 1.4 



Devetop “wfoert wodks” guides tor each Departmeeitf program 

64. Develop standards and process for “what works” guides and launch inter-office 
team on their development. Review guides for scientific base before their 
publication. 

65. Develop “what works” guides for selected programs and distribute them to 
states and other grantees. 

Revise guidance documents to retfiecft sderoWiecolllly-based research 

66. Update guidance and technical assistance for all programs to reflect research- 
based instruction. 

Work with Congress to embed scientifically-based (research on all 
federal programs 

67. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed scientifically- 
based research within the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

68. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed scientifically- 
based research within the Rehabilitation Act. 

69. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed scientifically- 
based research within the Perkins Act. 

70. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed scientifically- 
based research within the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act. 

71. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to embed scientifically- 
based research within the Higher Education Act. 
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Objective 1.4 Encourage the Use of Scientifically-based Methods 
within Federal Education Programs 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


"What Works" Guides 


The percentage of Department programs that have 
developed and disseminated research-based "what works" 
guides to their grantees. 

~i H 


10 25 

1 1 — 


The percentage of "what works" guides that are deemed 
to be of high-quality by an independent review panel of 
qualified scientists. 


1 — 

90 95 
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’More and more, we are divided into two 
nations. One that reads, one that doesn't. 

One that dreams, one that doesn't.^ ^ 

— No Child Left Behind 
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In education, the bottom line is student learning. As a result of the hard work of 
students, educators, parents, and leaders at the state and local levels, American students 
will dramatically improve their achievemenTin^ading, mathematics and science, while 
receiving a rich, well-rounded education^Ke Department will lead a national campaign 
to ensure that every child is reading at gradcylevel by third grade. Pre-school and 
elementary school teachers throughout the nation will receive training in the proven 
components of effective early reading instructioHTTo ensure that students become 
proficient in mathematics and science, thef Department will establish a broad 
collaboration of school districts, colleges and universities, and research institutions to 
improve the quality of instruction. The Department will lead a campaign to improve the 
rigor of the high school curriculum and to design new options for adolescent students. 



Because student achievement is dependent upon the effort of well-prepared teachers 
and school leaders, the Department will establish initiatives to ensure that the supply of 
high-quality teachers and principals meets demand. 



©bjj@dw@ 2.1 

Ensure that all students read on grade level by the third grade. 




Improve mathematics and science achievement for all students. 

©fejediw© 2.3 

Improve the performance of all high school students. 



©bjaefrov® 2.4 

Improve teacher and principal quality. 



^ ^Some people say it is unfair to 
hold disadvantaged children to 
rigorous standards. I say it is 
discrimination to require anything 
less — the soft bigotry of low 



expectations' 



3 ) 3 ) 



— President George W. Bush 
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Objective 2.1 


w 


Ensure that all students 
read on grade level by the 




third grade 





President Bush and Congress set a goal through No Child 
Left Behind that all children will read at grade level by third 
grade. To reach this goal we must ensure that reading 
instruction is based on solid scientific research. We will build 
a strong understanding of the five essential components of 
good reading instruction and the importance of early 
cognitive development We will boost reading achievement 
for all students, including minority and low-income children, 
English language learners and children with disabilities. 




Promote early cognitive development 

72. Through the Education/Health and Human Services Early Childhood Task 
Force, develop and disseminate publications for parents and teachers on early 
childhood cognitive development. 

73. Conduct three technical assistance meetings for E arl y Reading First applicants. 

7 4. Publicize the Early Reading First grantees as model pre-school programs. 

75. Develop and disseminate guidance on the No Child Left Behind Act of 2002 
Title I Early Childhood Education Programs; provide technical assistance to 
assure program quality. 

76. Update Even Start guidance and provide technical assistance to the states to base 
the program on scientific research. 

77. Meet regularly with Interagency Coordinating Committee on Early Childhood to 
establish a research agenda and launch a public information campaign. 

Publicize the rigorous research on reading instruction 

78. Commission and disseminate a study that identifies 500 high-poverty schools 
nationally with model reading programs (and the results to prove it). 

79. Hold Reading First Writers’ Workshops for state applicants and provide 
individualized technical assistance to any state that seeks further guidance. 

80. Ensure that peer reviewers for Reading First are of exceptional quality and check 
out state applications “on the ground.” 

81. Provide states with technical assistance and monitoring to ensure that Reading 
First and Title I are implemented in line with evidence-based research. 

82. Provide information and technical assistance to state Migrant Education 
directors about research-based reading instruction. 
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Encourage earty identificcstion cooid Smiteirventioin) off reading difficulties 

83. Provide technical assistance to state special education directors about effective 
early identification and intervention of reading difficulties. 

84. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to emphasize early 
identification and prevention of reading difficulties -within the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act. 



Include special education students in state reading assessments 

85. Through Title I negotiated rulemaking, develop regulations that ensure the 
inclusion of special education students in state reading assessments and follow up 
with technical assistance to ensure full implementation. 

86. Prepare and disseminate a report on the extent of inclusion of children with 
disabilities in state assessments. 

87. Support and collaborate with a 
new center to improve literacy 
results for children who are 
unresponsive to effective 
classroom or school-wide 
programs in preschool through 
grade six. 

88. Emphasize the importance of 
implementing high-quality 
research-based reading programs 
in the Office for Civil Rights’ 
minority and special education 
proactive initiatives and complaint 
resolutions. 

Ensure that English language learners meeff rigorous standards 



Fourth Grade Reading Achievement 




Students Students Students Students 

Basic Proficient Basic Proficient 

1998 2000 

SOURCE: Notionol Assessment of Educational Progress. Notionol Center for Educotion Statistics 



89. Through negotiated rulemaking, develop regulations that ensure the inclusion of 
limited-English proficient students in state reading assessments, and follow up 
with technical assistance to ensure full implementation. 

90. Provide information and technical assistance to state NCLB Title III directors 
about research-based reading instruction for English language learners (ELL). 

91. Work proactively with districts to help them develop good evaluation plans to 
ensure that language acquisition programs are research-based and that ELL 
students are meeting performance standards. 

92. Conduct proactive outreach and technical assistance specifically focused on 
encouraging ELL parents to actively participate in their children’s education. 



O 
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Other Actooms 



93. Publish “Helping Your Child” books on early childhood and reading and 
disseminate widely to parents and child care providers. 

94. Commission and disseminate a study of best practices in state pre-K reading 
guidelines and in early reading teacher certification. 
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Objective 2.1 Reading Achievement 


Performance 

Targets 


1 1 




'02 '03 


i 

State Reading 
Assessments 
(See Nate A) 

H r - 1 


All Students. Thenumberaf states meeting their targets far third -grade 
reading achievement for all students. 


N/A 45 


- 1 i 

Low-Income Students. The number af states meeting their targets far 
third-grade reading achievement far law-incame students. 


pi i 

N/A 45 


1 — i 

African American Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for third-grade reading achievement far African American 
students. 

“I 1- 


U 1 

N/A 45 


— 1 i 

Hispanic Students. The number af states meeting their targets far 
third-grade reading achievement far Hispanic students. 

i r- 


1 

N/A 45 


— 1 u. 

Students with Disabilities. The number af states meeting their targets 
for third-grade reading achievement far students with disabilities. 


pi i 

N/A 45 


r 1 

English Language Learners. The number af states meeting their 
targets far third-grade reading achievement far English 




N/A 45 



Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds: 
Average reading performance, by age: 1971-99 



Scale score 




NOTE: Descriptions of performance ot different levels on the assessment scole con be found in NCES' supplemental table 10-5. 
SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Acodemic 
Progress: Three Decodes of Student Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 
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Objective 2.1 Reading Achievement 


Performance 

Targets 




1 


1 '02 '03 


NAEP Reading 
(See Note B) 


All Students. The percentage of all fourth grade students scoring at 
or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 59% 

2000 Proficient Baseline=29% 

— i 1 -1 


60 61 

30 31 

-i 


1 !— | 

Low-Income Students. The percentage of low-income fourth grade 
students scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the 
NAEP 

2000 Basic Baseline = 39% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 1 3% 


—1 1 — 

40 41 

14 15 

-[ 1 — 


i i—i 

African American Students. The percentage of African American 
fourth grade students scoring at or above the basic and proficient 
levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 35% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 1 0% 

— i - H 


— 1 1 — 

36 37 

11 12 

1 [ 


i — 

Hispanic Students. The percentage of Hispanic fourth grade students 
scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 36% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 1 3% 

-i : H 


—1 1 

37 38 

14 15 

h H 


1 L-. 

Students with Disabilities. The percentage of fourth grade students 
with disabilities scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on 
the NAEP 

2000 Basic Baseline = 23% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 8% 

-T — — — H 


—1 1 — 

24 25 

9 10 

1 1 — 


1 L_ 

Limited-English-Praficient Students. The percentage of fourth grade 
limited-English-proficient students scoring at or above the basic and 
proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 18% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 3% 


J — 

19 20 

4 5 

*— r 1 — 



Notes: 

A Using the 2001-2002 school year as a baseline, states are required to set the same annual achievement target for all 
students and for several student subgroups, starting with the 2002-2003 school year. (This equates to the 
Department's 2003 fiscal year, which is the first year this indicator can be measured.) Under the No Child Left Behind 
Act, these targets must increase at least every three years for the next 12 years, when 100 percent of all students 
within all subgroups are expected to achieve proficiency. Therefore, while the targets listed above are stable, student 
achievement will actually need to improve steadily in order to meet these goals. When a state does not test students in 
the third grade, results from fourth- or fifth-grade assessments will be used instead. 

B Achievement targets: These targets assume a 4 percentage point gain for all students from 2000 to 2007 and an 8 
percentage point gain for each subgroup, thus narrowing the achievement gaps. While this is very ambitious when 
compared to long-term national trend lines, some states have shown that such rapid progress is possible. For example, 
from 1992 to 1998, African American students in Minnesota made gains of 8 percentage points at the proficient level 
on the fourth-grade NAEP reading assessment, as did Hispanic students in Connecticut. At the basic level, two states 
showed gains of 8 percentage points or more for African Americans — Rhode Island and Connecticut, plus the Virgin 
Islands. For Hispanics, at the basic level, one state (Connecticut) showed gains of 8 percentage points or more. Due to 
relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaska Natives and Asian/Pacific Islanders are not reported. 

Under the current schedule, NAEP Reading will not be given in 2004 and 2006. 




1 




Objective 2.2 


*'■ 


Improve mathematics and 
science achievement for all 


ii 




students 





i 



The National Commission on Mathematics and Science 
Teaching for the 21 st Century (the Glenn Commission) and 
the Hart-Rudman commission on national security both 
made clear that America’s future depends upon 
improvements in mathematics and science achievement. 
Currently, international comparisons such as the Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study show middle 
and high school students in America performing at or below 
the average level. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress shows eighth-grade student performance below 
proficient in mathematics and science for 70 percent of our 
students and 90 percent of our minority students. For this 
situation to improve, the quality of teaching in these 
subjects must improve. Every student deserves to have 
teachers who possess strong content knowledge in their 
areas of teaching, as well as effective strategies to engage all 
students. Mathematics and science teachers must have 
opportunities to remain current in their fields and take 
advantage of new technologies to make their subject areas 
meaningful and engaging for their students. 




Use derihai to oroffoirm insfaucfion 

95. Provide technical assistance to Math and Science Partnership Program grantees 
to help them use student assessment data to inform instruction. 

96. Support organizations that provide training to states and districts in using data to 
inform instruction. 

97 . Convene states to highlight effective data management systems that can be used 
to. improve instruction. 

Develop moftlhemeiitfics ©rod sdemice portimeirslhiops 

98. Collaborate with the National Science Foundation to strengthen the research 
base on mathematics and science instruction and to support high-quality 
professional development. 

99. Parmer with business and scientific organizations to support effective math and 
science instruction. 
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Include special education students and English language learners in 
state mathematics assessments 

100. Include special education students and English language learners in state 
mathematics assessments. 

Support hogfo-quoJotfy profession® I dtevefepmentf 

101. Provide technical assistance and guidance on high-quality professional 
development through the Math and Science Partnership program. 

102. Provide technical assistance and guidance on high-quality professional 
development in math and science through the NCLB Tide II program. 

103. Provide technical assistance to state education technology directors to ensure 
that technology is used to support student achievement and accountability. 

Strengthen the research on moth ond science instruction 

104. Generate and launch a 
research agenda on 
mathematics and 
science instruction 
(including seeking 
funding from other 
agencies). This agenda 
will be informed by the 
forthcoming RAND 
report on the topic and 
will include research on 
instructional 
interventions utilizing 
technology. 

105. Support research to 
improve instructional 
interventions and results 
in algebra for students 
with disabilities. 

Note: Action steps on recruiting and retaining high-quality mathematics and 

science teachers are included within Objective 2.4 (teacher quality). 



Eighth Grade Mathematics Achievement 



60 



40 



20 



60 




Pi 



63 



42 







26 



PIS 



m 



All Students 



Low Income 
Students 



All Students 



low Income 
Students 



Bosic 



Proficient 



All Students low Income 
Students 

Basic 



All Students low Income 
Students 

Proficient 



1996 



2000 



SOURCE: Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress. Notionol Center for Educotion Statistics 




Objective 2.2 Mathematics Achievement 







Performance 

Targets 






'02 


'03 




All Students. The number of states meeting their targets 
for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for all students. 

1 i- 


N/A 


45 




- 1 

Low-Income Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for low- 
income students. 


_l 

N/A 


i 

45 


State Mathematics 
Assessments 


-■ — — i 

African American Students. The number of states meeting 
their targets for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for 
African American students. 


N/A 


L_ 

45 


(See Note A) 




Hispanic Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for 
Hispanic students. 




1 

N/A 


L 

45 






Students with Disabilities. The number of states meeting 
their targets for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for 
students with disabilities. 

1 r- 


N/A 


L 

45 




- 1 

English Language Learners. The number of states meeting 
their targets for eighth-grade mathematics achievement for 
English language learners. 


J 

N/A 


L 

45 


i i 


1 j 


T 


: r 



Mathematics Performance: Average mathematics performance of 
students in their final year of secondary school from the TIMSS, 1995 



Average scare relative to U.S. 




Country 


Significantly higher 


Australia 1 

Austria 1 

Canada 1 

Denmark 1 

France 1 

Germany 1 

Hungary 

Iceland 1 


International average 
Netherlands’ 

New Zealand 
Norway’ 

Slovenia 1 

Sweden 1 

Switzerland 


Not significantly different 


Czech Republic 
Italy 1 


Lithuania 

Russian Federation 


Significantly lower 


Cyprus’ 


South Africa’ 



1 . Did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other guidelines. In the finol year of secondary school, this included the United States. Lotvio is designated 
L5S for Latvion-speoking schools only. See NCES' Supplemental Note 7 for more information. 

SOURCES: U.S. Deportment of Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Fourth-Grode Mothematic ond Science Achievement in Internotionol 
Context (NCES 97-255), 1997; U.S. Deportment of Educotion, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Eighth-Grode Mothemotics ond Science Teoching, 
Learning, Curriculum, and Achievement in Internotionol Context (NCES 97-198), 1996; U.S. Deportment of Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of 
U.S. Twelfth-Grode Mothemotics ond Science Achievement in Internotionol Context (NCES 98-049), 1998. 
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Objective 2.2 Mathematics Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


NAEP 

Mathematics 
(See Note B) 


All Students. The percentage of all eighth grade students scoring at 
or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 63% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 26% 


X 64 

X 27 

i i 


1 L -r 

Low-Income Students. The percentage of low-income eighth grade 
students scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the 
NAEP 

2000 Basic Baseline = 42% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 1 0% 

— i H 


X 43 

X 1 1 

| | 


t I 

African American Students. The percentage of African American 
eighth grade students scoring at or above the basic and proficient 
levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 30% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 5% 

— | | 


X 31 

X 6 

n r 


1 *-i 

Hispanic Students. The percentage of Hispanic eighth grade students 
scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 39% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 8% 

— i H 


X 40 

X 9 

n \ 


| 1 

Students with Disabilities. The percentage of eighth grade students 
with disabilities scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on 
the NAEP 

2000 Basic Baseline = 22% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 4% 

— i 


X 23 

X 5 

H H 


i i ^ 

Limited-English Proficient Students. The percentage of eighth grade 
limited-English proficient students scoring at or above the basic and 
proficient levels on the NAEP 
2000 Basic Baseline = 21% 

2000 Proficient Baseline =2% 


X 22 

X 3 



Notes: 

A Using the 2001 -2002 school year as a baseline, states are required to set the same annual achievement target 
for all students and for several student subgroups, starting with the 2002-2003 school year (This equates to the 
Department's 2003 fiscal year, which is the first year this indicator can be measured.) Under the No Child Left 
Behind Act, these targets must increase at least every three years for the next 1 2 years, when 1 00 percent of all 
students within all subgroups are expected to achieve proficiency. Therefore, while the targets listed above are 
stable, student achievement will actually need to improve steadily in order to meet these goals. When a state 
does not test students in the eighth grade, results from sixth- or seventh-grade assessments will be used instead. 

B Achievement targets: These targets assume a 4 percentage point gain for all students from 2000 to 2007 and an 
8 percentage point gain for each subgroup, thus narrowing the achievement gaps. While this is very ambitious 
when compared to long-term national trend lines, several states have shown that such rapid progress is possible. 
For example, from 1992 to 2000, Hispanic students in six states (Ohio, Maryland, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Massachusetts) made gains of at least 8 percentage points on the eighth-grade NAEP 
mathematics assessment, and African American students in Nebraska and New York made gains of at least 6 
percentage points. At the basic level, African American students in 14 states achieved gains of at least 8 
percentage points on the eighth grade NAEP mathematics assessment, and Hispanics gained at least 8 
percentage points in 18 states. 

Note: Under the current schedule, NAEP Mathematics will not be given in 2002, 2004 and 2006. 

0 
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Objective 2.3 



Improve the performance of 
all high school students 



The demands of a competitive economy and flexible 
workplace require every American youth to acquire solid 
academic preparation for an effective transition from hi gh 
school to postsecondary education and then to the 
workplace. Today’s youth need strong academic skills in 
written and oral communication, mathematics and science, 
problem solving and teamwork. Yet the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress shows twelfth grade achievement 
declining at the same time that the national dropout rate is 
increasing. We must do better. American high schools must 
be held accountable for raising the academic achievement of 
all students. At the same time, our education system should 
offer customized learning opportunities to adolescents, 
tapping into community colleges, education technology, and 
other non traditional sources to boost learning and career 
preparation for students. 






Hold schools accountable for student achievement 

106. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress, through the 
reauthorization of the Perkins Act, to promote activities that have been 
demonstrated to be effective in improving the academic performance of high 
school students and closing the achievement gaps. 

107. Work with interested states and private organizations to investigate ways to link 
high school graduation exams with postsecondary entrance requirements. 

108. Implement the Secondary Student Initiative for Migrant Children. 

Improve the rigor of the high school curriculum 

109. Work with private organizations to launch a media campaign encouraging all 
high school students to take more challenging courses. 

110. Support programs that enable low-income students to take the Advanced 
Placement exams free of charge. 

Strengthen) research and development efforts focused on high schools 

HI. Establish a scientific advisory group for ongoing development of high school 
models. 

.112. Complete National Assessment of Vocational Education. 
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113. Commission rigorous evaluations of effective interventions at the high school 
level, especially for low-income or minority children, that improve student 
achievement and reduce dropout rates. 

114. Host a series of regional forums to gather input from educators, parents, 
students and community groups on improving student achievement and closing 
achievement gaps at the high school level. 

Omicreose learning opHoons for students 

115. Collaborate with NICHD on adolescent literacy study. 

116. Support a new center to improve literacy results for secondary school-aged 
children who are unresponsive to effective classroom or schoolwide programs. 

117. As required by No Child heft Behind, issue guidelines for local education agencies 
seeking funding for programs to provide same-gender schools and classrooms. 
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Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 


Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


State Reading 
Assessments 
(See Note A) 

i 


All Students. The number of states meeting their targets 

for high school reading achievement for all students. 

— | H 


in 

< 

Z 


1 1—1 

Low-Incame Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for high school reading achievement for low-income 
students. 


I — 

N/A 45 

n H 


i i 1— | 

African American Students. The number of states meeting 
their targets for high school reading achievement for 
African American students. 

— | p 


N/A 45 

1 1 


Hispanic Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for high school reading achievement for Hispanic 
students. 

-i r~ 


1 * 

N/A 45 

\ 1 


l 1— i 

Students with Disabilities. The number of states meeting 
their targets for high school reading achievement for 
students with disabilities. 

-i 


N/A 45 

H \ 


1 — h 

English Language Learners. The number of states meeting 
their targets for high school reading achievement for 
English language learners. 


i i — 

N/A 45 

i 1 — 



m 
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Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


i 

State 

Mathematics 
Assessments 
(See Note B) 


All Students. The number of states meeting their targets for 
high school mathematics achievement for all students. 

“I r- 


N/A 45 


- 1 L 

Low-Income Students. The number of states meeting their 
targets for high school mathematics achievement for low- 
income students. 

1 j— 


pi L_ 

N/A 45 


African American Students. The number of states meeting 
their targets for high school mathematics achievement for 
African American students. 

~l r 


pJ L 

N/A 45 


Hispanic Students. The number of states meeting their targets 
for high school mathematics achievement for Hispanic 
students. 

i 


pl L_ 

N/A 45 


-i 1_ 

Students with Disabilities. The number of states meeting their 
targets for high school mathematics achievement for students 
with disabilities. 

- r- 


pl L 

N/A 45 

— I 1 — 


— 1 — 1 

English Language Learners. The number of states meeting 
their targets for high school mathematics achievement for 
English language learners. 


Jl L_ 

N/A 45 


1 1 




i 1 



48 
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Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


NAEP Reading 
(See Note C) 


All Students. The percentage of all twelfth grade students 
scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
1998 Basic Baseline = 75% 

1 998 Proficient Baseline = 38% 


76 X 

39 X 


African American Students. The percentage of African 
American twelfth grade students scoring at or above the basic 
and proficient levels on the NAEP 
1998 Basic Baseline = 56% 

1 998 Proficient Baseline = 1 6% 

1 1 


57 X 

17 X 

1 | 


i 1 

Hispanic Students. The percentage of Hispanic twelfth grade 
students scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on 
the NAEP 

1 998 Basic Baseline = 60% 

1 998 Proficient Baseline = 23% 

i ■ H 


1 l 

61 X 

24 X 


Students with Disabilities. The percentage of twelfth grade 
students with disabilities scoring at or above the basic and 
proficient levels on the NAEP 
1998 Basic Baseline = 30% 

1 998 Proficient Baseline = 7% 


pj L_ 

31 X 

8 X 


—I i_ 

Limited-English Proficient Students. The percentage of 
twelfth grade students with limited-English proficiency scoring 
at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAEP 
1 998 Basic Baseline = 27% 

1998 Proficient Baseline = 8% 


pj 1 

28 X 

9 X 







TT 
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Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


NAEP 

Mathematics 
(See Note D) 


All Students. The percentage of all twelfth grade students 
scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAER 
2000 Basic Baseline = 62% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 1 6% 


X 63 

X 17 

* — i 


African American Students. The percentage of African 
American twelfth grade students scoring at or above the basic 
and proficient levels on the NAER 
2000 Basic Baseline = 29% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 2% 

i H 


pJ ; 1 

X 30 

X 3 

H 1 — 


Hispanic Students. The percentage of Hispanic twelfth grade 
students scoring at or above the basic and proficient levels on 
the NAER 

2000 Basic Baseline = 42% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 4% 

i H 


.—I L_ 

X 43 

X 5 


_1 L 

Students with Disabilities. The percentage of twelfth grade 
students with disabilities scoring at or above the basic and 
proficient levels on the NAER 
2000 Basic Baseline = 24% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 4% 

~ i H 


_j i 

X 25 

X 5 

H 1 — 


Limited-English Proficient Students. The percentage of 
twelfth grade students with limited-English proficiency scoring 
at or above the basic and proficient levels on the NAER 
2000 Basic Baseline = 28% 

2000 Proficient Baseline = 2% 


_l L_ 

X 29 

X 3 
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Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 





Performance 

Targets 






1 '02 '03 


Advance 
Placement 
Participation 
(See Note E) 


All Students The percentage of all twelfth grade students who 
took at least one of the AP exams. ( 1 999 Baseline = 13.1 %) 

-i H 


14.0 15.0 

L -] 1 — 


African American Students. The percentage of all twelfth 
grade African American students who took at least one of the 
AP exams. (2001 Baseline = 3.7%) 

— i H 


4.0 5.0 

*— | 1 — 


j 1— , 

Hispanic Students. The percentage of all twelfth grade 
Hispanic students who took at least on of the AP exams. 

(2001 Baseline = 8.5%) 


_J 1 — 

9.0 10.0 

1 | 


._l L 

Advance 
Placement 
Achievement 
(See Note F) 1 


i_l i— | 

English. The percentage of all twelfth grade students who 
scored 3 or higher on at least one of the AP English exams. 

(2001 Baseline = 4.9%) 

-i H 


_! 1 — 

5.4 5.9 

L - 1 1 — 


J u 

History. The percentage of all twelfth grade students who 
scored 3 or higher on the AP American history exam. 

(2001 Baseline = 3.0%) 

n r 


3.5 4.0 

1 1 


1 1 

Calculus. The percentage of all twelfth grade students who 
scored 3 or higher on at least one of the AP calculus exams. 
(2001 Baseline = 3.4%) 


1 1 

3.9 4.4 


Science. The percentage of all twelfth grade students who 
scored 3 or higher on at least one of the AP science exams. 
(2001 Baseline = 2.6%) 


3.1 3.6 


! 1 1 1 1 1 



) 







Objective 2.3 High School Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 




1 


'02 '03 


High School 
Completion 
(See Note G) 

H 


Total.* The percentage of 1 8-24 year-olds who have 
completed high school. (2000 Baseline = 85.9%) 


86.1 86.5 


-1 L_ 

African Americans. The percentage of 18-24 year-old African 
Americans who have completed high school. 

(2000 Baseline = 83.5%) 

1 p 


pi L. 

84.0 84.5 


L. 

Hispanic Americans. The percentage of 1 8-24 year-old 
Hispanic Americans who have completed high school. 

(2000 Baseline = 63.4%) 

r — 


pi L_ 

64.0 66.0 

! 



Note: These targets demonstrate a narrowing of the high school completion gaps (between all individuals and 
African Americans/Hispanic Americans) by half 

* Due to small sample sizes, American Indian/Alaskan Natives and Asian/Pacific Islanders are included in the total, 
but are not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey. 



College Preparation: Nearly a 


third of our 


college freshmen find 


they must take a 


remedial 


course before they are 


able to 




begin 


regular college level courses. 






Pfercentoge of freshmen enrolled in remedio! courses, by subject, control ond type of institution, and minority enrollment: 




Fall 1989 ond 1995 


















Fall 1995 






Subject 


Fall 1989 Public 


Public 


Privote 


Minority Enrollment* 


2-yeor 4-yeor 


2-year 4-yeor 


High 


low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


30 29 


41 22 


26 13 


43 


26 


Reading 


13 13 


20 8 


11 7 


25 


11 


Writing 


16 17 


25 12 


18 8 


29 


15 


Mathematics 


21 24 


34 18 


23 9 


35 


21 


Percentage of higher education institutions offering remedial courses, by subject, control ond type of institution, and minority 




enrollment: Fall 1989 ond 1995 


















Fall 1995 






Subject 


Fall 1989 Public 


Public 


Private 


Minority Enrollment* 


2-year 4-year 


2-year 4-yeor 


High 


low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


74 78 


100 81 


63 63 


94 


76 


Reading 


58 57 


99 52 


29 34 


87 


53 


Writing 


65 71 


99 71 


61 52 


85 


70 


Mathematics 


68 72 


99 78 


62 51 


93 


70 


’Institutions with high minority enrollment are defined as those in which total student enrollment, excluding nonresident aliens, is less thon 50 percent white. 1 
| Source: U.S. Deportment of Education, Notionol Center for Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System, Remedial Education at I 


| Higher Education Institutions in Fall 1 995 , / 996. 
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Notes: 

A Using the 2001-2002 school year as a baseline, states are required to set the same annual achievement target 
for all students and for several student subgroups, starting with the 2002-2003 school year. (This equates to the 
Department's 2003 fiscal year, which is the first year this indicator can be measured.) Under the No Child Left 
Behind Act , these targets must increase at least every three years for the next 1 2 years, when 100 percent of all 
students within all subgroups are expected to achieve proficiency. Therefore, while the targets listed above are 
stable, student achievement will actually need to improve steadily in order to meet these goals. States may 
assess reading achievement in either grade 10, 11 or 12. 

B Using the 2001-2002 school year as a baseline, states are required to set the same annual achievement target 
for all students and for several student subgroups, starting with the 2002-2003 school year. (This equates to the 
Department's 2003 fiscal year, which is the first year this indicator can be measured.) Under the No Child Left 
Behind Act, these targets must increase at least every three years for the next 1 2 years, when 1 00 percent of all 
students within all subgroups are expected to achieve proficiency. Therefore, while the targets listed above are 
stable, student achievement will actually need to improve steadily in order to meet these goals. States may 
assess mathematics achievement in either grade 10, 11 or 12. 

C Achievement targets: These targets assume a 4 percentage point gain for all students from 1998 to 2007 and 
an 8 percentage point gain for each subgroup, thus narrowing the achievement gaps. This rate of progress is 
equivalent to our targets for fourth grade reading, (See objective 2.1 for detail about how we set those targets.) 
"Low-income students" are not included because the data for this subgroup are unreliable at the twelfth grade 
level. 

Note: Under the current schedule, NAEP Reading will not be given in 2003, 2004 and 2006. 

D Achievement targets: These targets assume a 4 percentage point gain for all students from 2000 to 2007 and 
an 8 percentage point gain for each subgroup, thus narrowing the achievement gaps. This rate of progress is 
equivalent to our targets for eighth grade mathematics. (See objective 2.2 for detail about how we set those 
targets.) "Low-income students" are not included because the data for this subgroup are unreliable at the 
twelfth grade level. 

Note: Under the current schedule, NAEP Mathematics will not be given in 2002, 2004 and 2006 

E These targets demonstrate a narrowing of the AP participation rate gaps (between all individuals and African 
Americans/Hispanic Americans) by half. The denominator is the universe of all twelfth grade students in the 
U.S. 

Source: The College Board Advanced Placement Program. 

F English exams include AP English Literature & Composition and AP English Language & Composition. Calculus 
exams include AP Calculus AB and AP Calculus BC; science exams include AP Biology, AP Chemistry, AP 
Environmental Science, AP Physics B, AP Physics C (Electricity & Magnetism), and AP Physics C (Mechanics). 
The denominator is the universe of all twelfth grade students in the U.S; these targets reflect a goal of having 
more students pass the test, but also of having more students taking AP classes and exams. 

G These targets demonstrate a narrowing of the high school completion gaps (between all individuals and African 
Americans/Hispanic Americans) by half. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey. 
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Objective 2.4 

Improve teacher 
and principal quality 




The president has called for a high-quality teacher in every 
classroom. He has said, “Education reform is empty if it does 
not take account of the needs of educators. Teachers are not 
the objects of education reform. They are the engines of 
education reform. They have a high calling and we must 
respect it.” We will work to ensure that all of our nation’s 
schools have the high-quality teachers they need to boost 
student achievement, both by recruiting new, highly qualified 
teachers and by providing current teachers access to rigorous 
professional development. This is especially critical in schools 
where many children have been left behind. In addition, we 
will work to strengthen the leadership corps, as we know 
from research and experience that strong principals are 
essential for the improvement of student achievement. 





tf@ir Objective 




[Reduce barriers to teaching toir highly qualified individuals 

118. Complete guidance on Tide II of NCLB and provide technical assistance to the 
states, especially on how they can use their funds to streamline their certification 
systems and support alternate routes to certification. 

119. Revamp the guidance and peer review process for the Transition to Teaching 
program to ensure that high-quality, streamlined alternate route programs are 
funded. 

120. Work with states and teacher recruitment grantees (under Tide II of HE A) to 
increase the number and quality of alternate routes to certification. 

121. Actively promote the Department’s loan forgiveness program for teachers in 
high-poverty schools. 

Support professional development on research-based instruction 

122. Develop and implement a process to review all offices’ technical assistance 
materials on research-based professional development to ensure scientific rigor. 

123. Provide technical assistance to the states, through NCLB Tide II, in research- 
based professional development. 
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124. Provide technical assistance to the states, through NCLB Title II Part D, in 
research-based professional development in the use of technology to improve 
instruction. 



125. Conduct regional institutes for states to revise their professional development 
plans for technical education teachers to include research-based practices, 
especially in math and science. 

126. Host professional development institute for adult education, incorporating 
current knowledge and findings of Adult Basic Education (ABE) and English- 
as-a-second-language (ESL) studies. 

127. Provide technical assistance to states to ensure that they are providing research- 
based professional development for ELL teachers. 



128. Publish selection criteria on research-based instruction for national professional 
development program and provide technical assistance on these criteria to 
applicants and grantees. 



129. Under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Act 
(IDEA), award x grants for 
professional development 
projects of national 
significance that use 
research-based practices. 

130. Collaborate with the 
American Federation of 
Teachers to provide high- 
quality professional 
development in 
scientifically-based reading 
instruction. 
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improve the quality of teacher preparation programs 

131. Promote induction and mentoring programs for new teachers through speeches, 
conferences and publications. 

132. Follow up on Mrs. Bush’s conference on teacher preparation by identifying 
exceptional teacher preparation programs and disseminating their best practices. 

133. Collaborate with accreditation agencies to improve the quality of teacher 
preparation programs, especially in the area of early reading. 

134. Work with state and partnership grantees [within Title II of the Higher 
Education Act (HEA)] to streamline teacher preparation programs and base 
them on research. 

135. Encourage Teaching American History Program grantees to work with 
Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) to provide pre-service professional 
development in traditional American history teaching to future teachers. 

136. Make awards under the Math and Science Partnerships Program that support 
efforts to increase the role of arts and sciences programs in the preparation of 
math and science teachers. 

137. Under IDEA, support statewide models of personnel preparation to ensure that 
children with disabilities are served by highly qualified teachers and disseminate 
their best practices nationally. 

Encourage innovative teacher compensation and accountability 
systems 

138. Encourage the development of alternative compensation systems and personnel 
accountability systems linked to student achievement gains through speeches, 
conferences and publications. 

139. Examine tenure systems and promote alternatives through speeches, conferences 
and publications. 

Develop new leadership training models 

140. Host a Leadership Summit to examine effective recruitment, development and 
retention of high-quality school leaders. 

141. Provide technical assistance to the states, through NCLB Title II, in the 
development of high-quality recruitment and professional development models 
for school leaders. 
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Strengthen the (research base 

142. Use NCLB Title II evaluation funds to support rigorous studies of effective 
interventions related to professional development and teacher quality. 



(P<gof®[rm@)in)e<g Measures floor ©bjj@d%@ 2,4 

We know from research that improving teacher and principal quality will lead to 
improved achievement, though we also know that measuring teacher quality or 
principal quality is very difficult. While research has shown that a few measurable 
attributes relate to student achievement — such as master’s degrees in math or science 
or teachers 5 verbal ability — more than 90 percent of teachers 5 influence on student 
achievement goes unexplained. So the best performance measure for this objective is 
student achievement, as expressed in the indicators for objectives 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 
(achievement on national and state assessments in reading, mathematics and science, 
disaggregated by subgroups). 
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The terrorist attacks have created a new environment in which we must 
ensure that our children are safe from threats both foreign and domestic. The 
Department will work to maintain a safe, and drug-free environment in which 



_ yi 

every child can learn. In addition, as the-president has said, “Teaching is more 
than training, and learning is more than'Uteracy. Our children must be 
educated in reading and writing — but also 7 in right and wrong.” He quoted 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who said “Intelligence plus character — that is the true 
goal of education.” We will focus the nation’s education system on our 
children’s hearts as well as their minds. 



©bj<sdw<s 3d 

Ensure that our nation’s schools are safe and drug-free and that students are 
free of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs. 



Objective 3.2 

Promote strong character and citizenship among our nation’s youth. ■ 



^ ^ First we must do everything in 
our power to ensure the safety of 
our children.*- 



-President George W. Bush 



O 
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Objective 3.1 



Ensure that our nation's 
schools are safe and drug- 
free and that students are 
free of alcohol, tobacco and 
other drugs 



Teaching and learning to the high standards demanded in 
No Child Left Behind requires that our nation’s schools be safe 
and that our students abstain from the use of alcohol, 
tobacco and other drugs. In order to ensure that our schools 
are safe and our students drug-free, the Department of 
Education will focus on four areas: best practices; data 
collection and dissemination; coordination of efforts; and 
addressing safe school priorities in a timely manner. 





.1 



Focus on (resuMte cmd progress 

143. Develop and publish an annual report on school safety. 

144. Provide technical assistance to the states in the development of a Uniform 
Management and Information System, in alignment with the Performance Based 
Data Management Initiative. 

145. Hold conference of Safe and Drug-Free School "coordinator” grant recipients to 
provide training on drug prevention and school safety. 



Disseminate onfornncsfion on bestf produces 



146. Hold teleconference on best practices in improving children’s mental health. 

147. Hold teleconference on bioterrorism and disseminate information on best 
methods for dealing with bioterrorist threats 



148. Develop and disseminate in paper and electronic versions a What Works guide on 
best prevention practices for alcohol, drug, and violence. Topics addressed should 

include best practices in threat 



School Violence: There were 60 school-associated violent deaths 
in the United States between July 1 # 1997 and June 30, 1998 
— including 47 homicides 



Was threatened or injured 
with a weapon within the 
post 1 2 months 



In a physical fight within 
the post 12 months 



Carried a weapon within 
the post 30 days 




□ 1993 
ffll995 

□ 1997 
■ 1999 



20 



As appears in the Condition of Education, 2001 . NOTE: The data do not meet NCES standords for response rates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service, Centers for Disease Control ond Prevention, 

Nationol Center for Health Statistics. National Health Interview Survey — Youth Risk Behavior Survey, 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999. 



assessment and model school safety 
plans. (See action step 66 for more 
information.) 

149. Ensure that all principal offices 
that provide technical assistance 
to school districts and 
postsecondary institutions on 
issues of harassment include 
Department-identified best 
practices. 
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Encourage fhe- revision of school safety plons to reflect new threats 

150. Provide technical assistance to states on lessons learned from 9/11 and from 
lessons learned from international meeting on terrorism and crisis. 

151. Develop and announce model safe school plans grant program. 

Ensure that Department activities are coordinated 

152. Develop and coordinate an intra-agency group on school safety. 

153. Develop and coordinate an inter-agency group on school safety. 




Objective 3.1 Sate and Drug-Free Schools 



Performance Targets 


Violent Crime at School 


'02 '03 


The number of violent crimes experienced at school by students ages 12 
through 18. (2000 Baseline = 884,100) 

H i 


876,700 869,400 

1 I 


i— * i 

The number of serious violent crimes experienced ot school by students ages 1 2 
through 18. (2000 Baseline = 185,600) 


—1 1_ 

184,000 182,500 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Crime Victimization Survey, 1999. 
"Serious violent crime" includes rape, sexual assault, robbery and aggravated assault. "Violent crime" includes 
serious violent crime and simple assault. "Serious violent crime" is a subset of "violent crime". These data are 
collected annually and are analyzed and released two years after collection. 



30-Day Prevalence of Drug Use tor 
Eighth-, Tenth-, and Twelfth-Graders 




SOURCE: Monitoring the Future (MTF), 2000. Frequenty. Annual. Next Update: 2001. Validation Procedure: Data validated by University of Michigon Institute for Sodol 
Research and Notionol Institute on Drug Abuse procedures. Umitations of dota ond planned improvements: According to NCES colculotions, the tofol response rote for this 
survey hos varied between 46 percent ond 67 percent since 1976. 
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Objective 3.1 Safe and Drug-Free Schools 



Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


Drug use 


Alcohol. The percentage of youth ages 12-17 who reported 
using alcohol in the past 30 days. 

(2000 baseline = 16.4%) 


13.2 12.2 

H 1 — 


-1 L_ 

Tobacco (cigarettes). The percentage of youth ages 12-17 
who reported smoking a cigarette in the past 30 days. 

(2000 baseline = 13.4%) 

— i H 


J L_ 

11.2 10.3 

n 1 — 


_i i 

Marijuana. The percentage of youth ages 12-17 who 
reported using marijuana in the past 30 days. 

(2000 baseline = 7.2%) 

“i H 


5.8 5.3 

i i 


Cocaine. The percentage of youth ages 12-17 who 
reported using cocaine in the past 30 days. 

(2000 baseline = .6%) 

1 1 


—1 1 

0.40 0.37 

i 1 


* L 

Heroin. The percentage of youth ages 12-17 who reported 
using heroin in the past 30 days. 

(1999 baseline = .20%) 


0.16 0.15 



Note: The source is the National Household Survey on Drug Abuse. The Office of National Drug Control 
Policy set these targets. 



Objective 3.1 Safe and Drug-Free Schools 



Measures 



Performance 

Targets 



Substance Use at School 



'02 



'03 



Alcohol. Percent of high school students who report any alcohol use on school 
property in the previous 30 days. 

(2001 Baseline = 5%) 

H 1— 


X 5 

— 1 1 - ^ 


I— 1— L_ 

Cigarettes. Percent of high school students who report any cigarette use on school 
property in the previous 30 days. 

(2001 Baseline = 14%) 

L| 


X 14 


Marijuana. Percent of high school students who report any marijuana use on school 
property in the previous 30 days. 

(2001 Baseline = 7%) 

i H 


_l L_ 

X 7 


\ L-i 

Illicit Drugs. Percent of high school students who report being offered, sold or given 
an illegal drug on school property in the previous 12 months. 

(2001 Baseline = 30%) 


j i_ 

X 29 



Source: Youth Risk Behavior Survey, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 1999. These data are 
collected biennially and are analyzed and released one year after collection. 
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Students in Grades 9 through 12 who reported that drugs were made available 
to them on school property during the last 12 months 




*The response rate for this survey was less than 70 percent and a full nonresponse bias analysis has not been done to date. 

NOTE: "On school property" was not defined for survey respondents. 

SOURCE: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and Health Promotion, Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance 
System (YRBSS), "Youth Risk Behavior Survey" (YRBS), 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999. 






30-Day Prevalence of Alcohol Use for 
eighth-, tenth-, and twelfth-Graders 




NOTES: 1 The warding af this item changed in 1993, to indicate that o "drink" meant "more than a few sips." 

2 1 996 is the Base Year for these data 

SOURCE: Monitoring the Future (MTF), 2000. Frequency. Annual. Next Update : 2001. Validation Procedure: Data validated by University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research and National Institute on Drug Abuse procedures. Umitotions of data and planned improvements: According ta NCES calculations, the total 
response rate for this survey has varied between 46 percent and 67 percent since 1976. 
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Objective 3.2 

Promote strong character 
and citizenship among our 
nation's youth 



Recent events have unified our nation and rekindled a 
spirit of community and patriotism. The Department will 
build upon this energy to launch a national campaign to 
promote character development and citizenship in our 
youth. We will also highlight programs and schools that 
have demonstrated evidence of improved student safety 
and the development of character in their students. 






154. Launch a public campaign to promote character education. 




155. Convene regional conferences featuring faith-based and community partners to 
showcase and disseminate best practices in character education. 

156. Issue regulations implementing the Boy Scouts of America Equal Access Act to 
provide equal access for Boy Scouts and other patriotic organizations. 



(Q](fi)d 1 



estate 






education 



157. Select high-quality pilot sites through 
character education programs and evaluate 
and publicize their work. 

158. Fund rigorous evaluations of the 
effectiveness of specific character 
education interventions. 




These reforms 
express my deep belief 
in our public schools 
and their mission to 
build the mind and 
character of every 
child, from every 
background, in every 
part of America. 

-President George W. Bush 
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Note: Measuring “character” is intrinsically difficult; these indicators are estimates 
at best. 



Performance Measures for Objective 3.2 




Measures 


Performance 

Targets 


Community Service | 


'02 '03 


Percentage of students in grades 6-12 who participated in community service. 
(1999 baseline = 52%) 


55 56 


i i i i 


Source: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Youth Service- Learning and Community Service Among Sixth- 


Through twelfth- Groc/e Students in the United States: 1 996 and 1999 (NCES 2000-028), 2000. 




Measures 


Performance 

Targets 


Cheating 


'02 '03 


Percent of 1 4 to 1 8 year olds who believe cheating occurs by half or most students. 
(2000 baseline = 41%) 


40 39 


1 1 1 1 



Source: State of America's Youth Survey, Horatio Alger Association. 
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Unlike medicine, agriculture and industrial production, the field of 
education operates largely on the basis of ideology and professional 
consensus. As such, it is subject to fads'ancl'ijS incapable of the cumulative 
progress that follows from the application of the scientific method and from 
the systematic collection and use or objective-information in policymaking. 
We will change education to make it an evidence-based field. We will 
accomplish this goal by dramatically improving the quality and relevance of 
research funded or conducted by the Department. Also, we will provide 
policymakers, educators, parents and other concerned citizens with ready 
access to syntheses of research and objective information that allow more 
informed and effective decisions, and we will encourage the use of this 
knowledge (especially within federal education programs, as explained in 
Objective 1.4). 



Raise the quality of research funded or conducted by the Department. 



Increase the relevance of our research in order to meet the needs of our 
customers. 
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Objective 4.1 

Raise the quality of research 
funded or conducted by the 
Department 



The Department is a primary source of funding for 
education research. Thus, we have an opportunity and an 
obligation to ensure that the research funded or published 
by the Department is of the highest quality. We will 
develop and enforce rigorous standards, overhaul the peer 
review process, and focus the Department’s research 
activities on topics of greatest relevance to educational 
practice. 




steps floor ©bj®diw® 4.1 



Develop rigorous standards 

159. Work with Congress to reauthorize the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) in order raise the quality of research in the Department 
and provide the flexibility that a high-quality research agency needs. 

160. Following OERI reauthorization, establish high standards for peer review of 
new projects that are at least as rigorous as those employed by peer-reviewed 
scientific journals. 

161. If funds are available, support new fellowship programs at universities to 
improve the preparation of education researchers through well-designed training 
programs and by attracting scientists and scholars from various relevant 
disciplines into the field of education research. 

Enforce rigorous sitaondwds 

162. Ensure that new research initiatives meet high standards by preparing program 
announcements that specify in detail the standards that must be met in research 
design and methods. Hold pre-application meetings to reinforce for interested 
potential applicants the standards by which their applications will be judged. 

163. Fund only high-quality applications with scores above the agreed upon 
minimum. 

164. Ensure that new program studies meet the new standards. 

Improve peer review of research proposals 

165. Develop peer review procedures for OERI that conform to new standards and 
criteria for peer reviewer training and selection. Require approval of all 
reviewers by the Assistant Secretary or principal research adviser. 

166. For studies sponsored by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, train reviewers on standing review panels in protocols to ensure high- 
quality evaluations. Use standards developed by OERI. 
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167. For competitions sponsored by the National Institute on Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research (NIDRR), review and update rosters of peer review 
panels for appropriate expertise. 

168. Conduct program reviews (reverse site visits) of NIDRR centers during FY 
2002 and convey feedback to centers to improve methods. 

Develop editorial review 

169. Develop and implement an editorial review process for the entire Department 
in which external experts review research-based products before their 
publication. 



Perfoirmcoinice M@@sy(r<e§ fetr ©fej@dHiv@ 4.1 



Objective 4.1 Quality and Rigor of Department-funded Research 


Performance 

Torgets 





| 


| '02 '03 j 


Quality as Judged 
by Independent 
Review 


Projects. The percentage af new research and evaluation 
projects funded by the Department that are deemed ta be af 
high-quality by an independent review panel af qualified 
scientists.* 


Base Base 
Line + Line + 
25 PP 50 PP 

h 1 


Publications. The percentage af new Department research 
and evaluation publications that are deemed ta be af high- 
quality by an independent review panel af qualified scientists.* 


Base Base 
Line + Line + 

25 PP 50 PP 

n r 


^ L| 

Use af 
Randomized 
Experimental 
Designs 


Projects. Of new research and evaluation projects funded by 
the Department that address causal questions, the percentage 
that employ randomized experimental designs.* 


Base Base 
Line + Line + 

1 0 PP 25 PP 

*-i H 


Publications. Of new research and evaluation publications 
funded by the Department that address causal questions, the 
percentage that describe studies that employ randomized 
experimental designs.* 


Base Base 
Line + Line + 
1 0 PP 25 PP 









PP = Percentage Paints 

* These would include all research and evaluation studies initiated by any office within the Deportment, but would 
exclude collections of statistics. The independent review panel referenced here is different than the peer review 
panels that oversee the selection of projects. This panel would be convened ot the close of the fiscal year ond would 
review projects and publications after-the-fact os o way to judge the effectiveness of the Deportment's quality 
control mechanisms. 
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The Department will seek to understand the needs of 
our primary customers — federal, state and local 
policymakers, educators, parents and individuals with 
disabilities — and will ensure that our research is relevant to 
those needs. The Department will ensure that high-quality 
research — whether or not it is funded by the 
Department — is synthesized, publicized and disseminated 
widely. In order to facilitate access to high-quality research, 
the Department will create and regularly update an online 
database of scientifically rigorous research on what works 
in education. The Department also will create user-friendly 
syntheses of quality research that communicate effective 
practices to a wide audience. 




Sutrvey decision molkeirs 

170. Survey chief state school officers, governors’ aides, Congressional staff, state 
higher education officers, and state legislators about their research needs. 

171. Oversee and coordinate with the Interagency Committee on Disability Research 
in the development of a web site for consumers to identify research questions 
that they need answered. 









Objective 4.2 

Increase the relevance of 
our research in order to 
meet the needs of our 
customers 



Create amid maontaiiin> the What Works Oearoonghoyse 



172. Create and maintain the What Works 
Clearinghouse. 

Translate research results so they ore 
applicable to the classroom 

173. Develop high-quality research syntheses that 
meet customer needs for information. 




174. Launch interoffice research coordinating 
committee to make sure all research addresses 
customer needs and is coordinated across 
offices. 

175. Provide technical assistance to all Knowledge 
Dissemination and Utilization Centers (funded 
by NIDRR) to ensure their improved 
performance and increase their understanding of 
the Department’s performance-based standards. 




fa 
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Develop guides for evidence-based educalHion 

176. Develop and disseminate guide explaining what evidence-based education is. 

increase focus and atOocafo resources in response fo needs 

177. Design and implement the following major new research initiatives in areas that 
are of immediate need and interest to our customers: Preschool Curriculum 
Evaluation, Reading Comprehension, and Cognition and Student Learning. 





Objective 4.2 Meeting Needs of our Customers 




Performance 

Targets 






'02 '03 


Relevance as 
Judged by 
Independent 
Review 


The percentage of new research projects funded by the 
Department that are deemed to be of high relevance to 
educational practice as determined by an independent review 
panel of qualified practitioners.* 

-i H 


Base Base 

Line + Line + 
20 PP 30 PP 

i r 


,_l L_ 

What Works 
Clearinghouse 


i U 

The number of hits on the What Works Clearinghouse Web 
site.** 

-i 


Base Base 

Line Line x2 
| 1 


jJ L 

Decision Maker 
Survey 


J L-j 

The percentage of K-16 policymakers and administrators who 
report routinely considering evidence of effectiveness before 
adopting educational products and approaches. 


1 — 

Base 50 

Line 

i i 


I u 

The percentage of policymakers and school administrators who 
report that they use research products of the Department in 
policy-making decisions. 


l 1 — 

Base 25 

Line 



*The independent review panel referenced here is different than the peer review panels that oversee the selection 
of projects. This panel would be convened at the close of the fiscal year and would review projects and publications 
after-the-fact as a way to judge the effectiveness of the Department's quality control mechanisms. 

**This target demonstrates recognition that some important research will be funded that may not seem highly 
relevant in the moment but will make contributions over the long term. 
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The Department provides support for enhancing the quality of and access to 
postsecondary and adult education and employment in multiple ways. The 
Department’s programs provide financi al aicTt o increase access to college; help 
institutions of higher education improve'their quality; provide mentoring and 
tutoring services to help students masteFthe knowledge needed to get into and 
complete college; inform middle and'high4chool students about what it takes to 
go to college; provide needed support toTielp people with disabilities achieve 
employment; and provide support to adults in meeting more basic educational 
needs. The Department will work to improve the effectiveness of all 
institutions, including four-year schools, community colleges technology-based 
programs and others. 



©bfecWve 5.1 

Reduce the gaps in college access and completion among student 
populations differing by race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and disability 
while increasing the educational attainment of all. 

©IbjedHive 5.2 

Strengthen accountability of postsecondary institutions. 



©fojediive 5o3 

Establish effective funding mechanisms for postsecondary education. 



©bjedwe 

Strengthen Historically Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic Serving 
Institutions, and Tribal Colleges and Universities. 



©bjecWve SJ 

Enhance the literacy and employment skills of American adults. 
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Objective 5.1 

Reduce the gaps in college 
access and completion 
among student populations 
differing by race/ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status and 
disability while increasing 
the educational attainment 



The economy of the 21 st century requires more workers 
than ever to develop skills and master knowledge beyond the 
high school level. Although progress has been made over the 
years to increase participation and graduation levels for all 
individuals, large gaps still exist between low-income and 
middle- and high-income students, between minority and 
non-minority students, and between students with disabilities 
and their non-disabled peers. In the year 2000, according to 
NCES data, 65.7 percent of white youth aged 16 to 24 
enrolled in college the fall following high school graduation, 
while only 54.9 percent of their African American peers and 
52.9 percent of their Hispanic peers were similarly enrolled. 
Graduation rates show similar gaps. The Department will 
work to close these gaps through its student financial aid and 
institutional aid programs. In addition, the Department will 
continue its efforts to enhance preparation for college, 
increase knowledge about college preparation and financial 
aid availability, and improve college support services for 
students from all economic and social backgrounds. 






(Enhance efforts to prepare tow-income and minority youth for coliege 

178. Provide technical assistance and support to new College Assistance Migrant 
Program (CAMP) grantees on effective practices that lead to retention and 
graduation. 

179. Implement changes in the Upward Bound competition to improve program 
effectiveness by targeting higher risk students and providing work-study 
positions. 

increase commynication about postsecondary opportunities 

180. Provide technical assistance to Gear Up, Upward Bound, Talent Search Auid 
Education Opportunities Centers grantees to improve their outreach to students 
and parents about academic preparation for college, college entrance 
requirements and costs, and financial aid availability. 

Highiigbt effective Strategies and Action Steps for nontradiftonai 

students 

181. Through the TRIO Training Program offer training to TRIO professionals on 
retention and graduation strategies for nontraditional students. 
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182. Develop and disseminate information about best practices for using Web-based 
distance learning to increase access to high-quality postsecondary education. 

183. Eliminate regulatory barriers in the use of federal student aid for students 
engaged in distance learning. 

184. Identify requisite skills and knowledge for successful transition between high 
school and community colleges, as well as strategies to enhance successful 
completion of programs for students enrolled in community colleges and their 
transition to four-year programs. 



Provide support to students with disabilities 



185. Identify factors in secondary school and post-school experiences of youth with 
disabilities that contribute to positive results through the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study. 



Percentage of 24 to 29 Year Old High School Completers with a 
Bachelor's Degree or Higher by Race/Ethnicity from 1971 to 2000 



186. Conduct rigorous 
evaluations of 
educational supports 
that contribute to the 
completion of 
postsecondary programs 
and workplace success 
for students with 
disabilities. 

187. Develop and distribute 

practical guide on 
transitioning students 
with disabilities from ^ 

high school to postsecondary education and employment. 

188. Within the Office for Civil Rights 5 2003 Enforcement Plans, identify and 
complete initiatives to assist parents, students, and schools on effective high 
school-to-college transition for students with disabilities. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Objective 5.1 College Access and Achievement 



Measures 



Performance 

Targets 



FY2002 FY2003 



Percentage of 16-24 year-aid high school graduates enrolled in college the October fallowing graduation. 


Overall 


63.8 


64.1 


White 


66.9 


67.0 


Black 


59.6 


60.3 


White-Black Gap 


7.3 


6.7 


Hispanic 


50.0 


51.5 


White-Hispanic Gap 


16.9 


15.5 


Low-Income 


51.5 


53.5 


High-Income 


76.9 


77.0 


Income Gap 


25.4 


23.5 



The notional percentage of full-time, bachelor degree-seeking students who graduate within six years, and the 
percentage of full-time, two-year degree-seeking students who graduate, earn a certificate, or transfer to a four-year 



school within three years. 


4-Year Institutions 




All 


52.7 53.1 


White 


56.0 56.1 


Black 


37.0 38.9 


White-Black Gap 


19.0 17.2 


Hispanic 


41.0 42.5 


White-Hispanic Gap 


15.0 13.6 


i : i 


2-Year Institutions 




All 


32.5 32.7 


White 


34.0 34.1 


Black 


26.3 27 


White-Black Gap 


7.7 7.1 


Hispanic 


30.5 30.8 


White-Hispanic Gap 


3.5 3.3 



Note: Three-year averages are used to help smooth out yearly fluctuations. The Department is considering adding 
an annual collection of these data far students with disabilities. 

Source: October Current Papulation Survey (CPS) conducted by the Census Bureau. 

Note about targets: These projections illustrate a goal of cutting the various gaps in half from 2002-2007. 

Source: Graduation Rate Survey (GRS) conducted by NCES as part of the Integrated Pastsecondary Data System 
(IPEDS). 

Note: The Department is considering adding an annual collection of these data far students with disabilities. 

Note about targets: These projections illustrate a goal of cutting the various gaps in half from 2002-2007. 
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Objective 5.1 College Access and Achievement 



Performance 

Targets 



FY2001 FY2002 



Awareness of Financial Aid. The percentage of parents of students in middle and high school who talked with a 
counselor about the availability of financial aid for postsecondary study.* 


Middle-School 






All 


28.0 


29.0 


Low-income 


25.0 


27.0 


High-income 


30.2 


30.4 


Income Gap 


5.2 


3.4 


High-School 






All 


49.5 


50.5 


Low-income 


42.5 


46.0 


High-income 


52.2 


52.4 


Income Gap 


9.7 


6.4 



Awareness of Academic Requirements. The percentage of parents of students in middle and high school who 
talked with a counselor about the academic requirements for postsecondary study.* 


Middle-School 






All 


10.8 


11.6 


Low-income 


9.0 


10.5 


High-income 


12.2 


12.4 


Income Gap 


3.2 


1.9 


High-School 






All 


40.0 


43.0 


Low-income 


33.0 


38.0 


High-income 


48.2 


48.4 


Income Gap 


15.2 


10.4 



* Among parents who indicated they expected their child to attend college. 
Source: National Household Education Survey conducted by NCES. 

Note: These data are not available by race/ethnicity. 



Percentage of 16 to 24 Year Old High School Graduates 
Enrolled in College the October Following Graduation 




* 3-year weighted overages; year listed is the last year in the series 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Although American institutions of higher education are 
among the best in the world, the public and many 
policymakers are especially concerned about the 
effectiveness of postsecondary institutions in two areas: 
preparing high-quality teachers and completing the 
education of students within a reasonable time. An 
effective strategy for ensuring that institutions are held 
accountable for results is to make information on student 
achievement and attainment available to the public. This 
way, prospective students will be able to make informed 
choices about where to attend college and how to spend 
their tuition dollars. 

Addressing widespread concern about the quality of 
new teachers, Congress established an accountability 
system for teacher preparation programs in Title II when 
reauthorizing the Higher Education Act (HEA) in 1998. 
This system provides, for the first time, basic information 
on the quality of teacher program completers. Public and 
Congressional critics of this system note, however, that it 
needs to be strengthened to produce information that is 
more useful to the public and policymakers. As part of the 
next reauthorization of HEA, the Department will 
recommend refinements to this system. 

Congress also has addressed concerns about the 
effectiveness of postsecondary institutions in graduating 
students in a timely fashion. In amendments to the HEA in 
1992, Congress required institutions of higher education to 
report the proportions of their students who complete 
their educational programs. Critics have pointed out that 
these measures are not effectively integrated into 
accountability systems in most states, and thus are not 
routinely used in evaluating postsecondary institutions. In 
the next reauthorization, the Department will recommend 
steps to strengthen the usefulness of these measures so 
that they can be incorporated into state accountability 
systems. Successfully meeting this objective will require the 
cooperation of the postsecondary community, the states 
and Congress. 
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Refine the Title dll accountability system 

189. Close the loopholes in the Higher Education Act (HEA) Tide II reporting system 
to ensure fairness and accountability. 

190. Align relevant HEA Tide II definitions with those in the No Child Left Behind 
Act to lessen reporting burden on respondents. 

191. Encourage Congress to improve data quality in institutional and state 
questionnaires used in annual report through the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. 

Create a reporting system on retention and completion that 5s useful for 

state accountability systems 

192. Prepare a report on the current Integrated Postsecondary Education System 
(IPEDS) graduation rate survey to determine the extent to which the data 
required to support state accountability systems are collected. 

193. Consult with states to determine what additional information is needed in a 
postsecondary accountability system; make changes to IPEDS accordingly. 

Performance Measures for Objective 5.2 



Objective 5.2 Acountability of Postsecondary Institutions 


Performance 

Measures Targets 


| 


'02 '03 


The percentage of states and territories submitting Title II reports with all data 
reported using federally required definitions. 

-i r 


80 100 

n H 


The percentage of states with comprehensive reporting systems for colleges and 
universities that include student retention data and graduation rates for four-year 
degree seekers after 4, 5 and 6 years; graduation rates for two-year degree and 
certificate seekers after 2 and 3 years; and transfer rates for students at 2-year and 
4-year institutions, disaggregated by student demographic factors such as race, 
gender, ethnicity, disability, and federal aid versus non-federal aid recipient. 


50 60 
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The financing of postsecondary education continues to 
be a challenge for many students and their families. 
According to the College Board, the average costs of 
attendance for 2001-2002 are $17,123 for four-year private 
institutions (up 5.5 percent from the previous year); $3,754 
in four-year public institutions (up 7.7 percent from the 
previous year); and $1,738 for two-year public institutions 
(up 5.8 percent from the previous year). With tuitions 
rising faster than inflation, students are borrowing more 
money than in the past to attend college. The median 
student federal loan amount tripled between 1 990 and 
1999, rising from $4,000 to $11,199, and students are 
increasingly turning to non-federal sources of loans 
including credit cards to pay college expenses. These trends 
are occurring even though funding for Pell Grants, 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants and other 
campus-based aid programs continue to grow. 



In response to the concerns about the price of college, 
the Department will create a study group to examine the 
factors that contribute to the rising costs of postsecondary 
education. Through the study group, the Department will 
seek ideas and suggestions for achieving cost efficiencies and 
cost reductions among postsecondary institutions. The 
group will also consider effective funding strategies for 
nontraditional and part-time students, including those 
{ participating in distance learning via technology. The 
j Department will then disseminate the findings. In addition, 
the Department will continue to work toward a more 
efficient Title IV aid process for the benefit of all parties 
participating in these programs. 




Ilnvestogote postsecondoiry funding sihrotegfes 

194. Publish and widely disseminate to postsecondary institutions, states and others a 
study group’s recommendations for achieving cost efficiencies and cost 
reductions at postsecondary institutions. 

195. Encourage Student Support Services grantees to use the maximum amount of 
federal grant funds (up to 20 percent) for grant aid by providing examples of 
how they might reallocate funds. 
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Improve the efficiency ©if the Title IV aid process 

196. Consult with higher education community on ways to improve the efficiency of 
the Title IV aid process in preparation for the Administration’s Higher 
Education Act reauthorization proposal. 

197. Based on study group recommendations and consultations with higher 
education community, develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to 
improve the efficiency of the Title IV aid process through Higher Education 
Act reauthorization. 

198. Develop a legislative proposal to encourage Congress to increase the targeting 
of Pell Grants and other federal student aid to increase access to postsecondary 
education. 

Note: All action items related to FSA modernization and efficiency are listed 
under objective 6.4. 



Performance Moostyres 




Objective 5.3 Effective Funding Mechanisms 


Measures 


Performance 

Targets 




'02 


'03 


Average national increases in college tuition, adjusted for inflation 

H 


3.1% 

1 • 


3.0% 

r 


*- 

Unmet need as percent of cost of attendance for low-income dependent students 

-i ■ \ 


42.0** 

n 


41.0** 

r 


i 

Unmet need as percent of cost of attendance for low-income independent students 
with children 




59.0** 

i 


58.0** 

r 


H ^ 

Unmet need as percent of cost of attendance for low-income independent students 
without children 


63.0** 

1 


62.0** 

r 1 


I h 

Borrower indebtedness and average borrower payments (for federal student loans) 
as a percentage of borrower income 




Less than Less than 
10% in first 10 % in first 
year of year of 

repayment repayment 

*-r ~r 



Note: In 1998, the median debt burden was 7.1 percent of borrower income. 

* Preliminary estimates from unreleased NPSAS 2000 

** NPSAS is only collected every four years so estimates will have to be made for intervening period 

Source: Federal loan records from the National Student Loan Data System (NSLDS) merged with income data from 

the Internal Revenue Service. 
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Objective 5.4 

Strengthen Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities, 
Hispanic Serving Institutions 
and Tribal Colleges and 
^. Universities 



An important strategy in closing the gap between low- 
income and minority students and their high-income, non- 
minority peers is to strengthen the quality of educational 
opportunities in institutions dedicated to serving low- 
income and minority students. Through various programs 
and initiatives, the Department promotes the quality of 
institutions serving low-income and minority students. 

There is more, however, that can and should be done by 
the Department to offer access to information, training 
and technical assistance opportunities that contribute to 
the fiscal soundness of these institutions. 





5.4 



Offer tedhumocol assistance for planning, Implementation and 
evaluation 

199. Design and implement a grantee mentor program to help new Institutional 
Development Undergraduate Education Service (IDUES) project directors. 

200. Plan and implement discussion groups on institutional planning, 
implementation and evaluation for HEA Title III and Title V grantees. 

201 . Incorporate planning, implementation and evaluation components into the 
annual project directors meetings with expert speakers from the field. 

Assist in promoting the technology infrastructure of institutions serving 
bw-oncome @nd minority students 

202. Develop a Grantee 
Technology Resource Page 
on the IDUES web site for 
posting technology insights 
focusing on the creative use 
of technology for 
institutional needs, free or 
low-cost software, software 
developed by grantees, and 
technical personnel issues. 
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203. Sponsor an ongoing technology discussion group among eligible HEA Tide III 
and Tide V institutions to identify the current areas of greatest institutional 
technology need and discuss the different solutions for these needs. 

204. Incorporate technology components into the annual project directors’ meetings 
with expert speakers from the field. 

Collaborate with Historically Black Collages a rod Universities, Hispanic 

Serving Institutions and Tribal Colleges and Universities on K-12 

improvement efforts 

205. Provide outreach and technical assistance to HBCUs, HSIs and TCUs to 
encourage them to submit an application to the Department’s Transition to 
Teaching program. 

206. Encourage states to include HBCUs, HSIs and TCUs in their Tide II (ESEA) 
activities to improve teacher preparation and professional development. 

Performance Measyres for ©bfedwe BA 



Objective 5.4 HBCUs, HSIs and TCUs 



Measures 



Performance 

Targets 



'02 



'03 



The percentage of HBCUs, HSIs and TCUs with a positive fiscal balance. 

H H 


74 79 


L_ 

The percentage of HBCUs HSIs and TCUs with evidence of increased technological 
capacity (such as wireless systems, high speed Internet connections, distance 
learning programs, or other evidence of technological innovation). 


_i i — 

Baseline Baseline 
+ 10 
PP 



PP = Percentage Points 
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Objective 5.5 

Enhance the literacy and 
employment skills of 
American adults 




National surveys indicate that between 70 and 90 million 
adults in the United States have limited English literacy skills 
that inhibit their ability to support their families and exercise 
other important social responsibilities. Shockingly, this 
includes an estimated ten million high school graduates and 
1.5 million college graduates. Current classroom-based 
services reach only about three million individuals with adult 
basic education and English literacy services. Combined with 
education services delivered through other social services for 
adults, only a fraction of the need for enhanced literacy is 
being addressed. Working with state and local partners, we 
will develop new models of flexible, high-quality basic 
education and English literacy services to help a larger 
percentage of America’s adult population, including 
individuals with disabilities, receive the literacy skills they need 
for workplace learning, postsecondary learning and lifelong 
personal and career growth. We will also work with state 
vocational rehabilitation programs, other federal agencies and 
others to improve employment outcomes for adults with 
disabilities and will aggressively implement the president’s 
New Freedom Initiative. 







ObjedHive SJ 



Invest m (research on adult iitercacy and English acquisition 

207. Maintain collaboration with the National Institute of Child Health and Health 
Development (NICHD) on DELLS biliteracy research program to improve the 
research base in this area. 

208. Initiate random assignment evaluation of federally funded Adult English-as-a- 
Second-Language programs. 

209. Provide support to NICHD for the development of a new strand of research on 
effective practices in adult education and family literacy programs; create What 
Works in Adult Uteracy publication. 

210. Comprehensively review English language acquisition, work-based programs, and 
skills training through Postsecondary Education Futures project to identify best 
practices. 
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Develop Ihigh-guaHAy eomowiuimolty- ond faolHhi-boised models 

211. Develop partnerships, where possible, that involve community- and faith-based 
organizations in the provision of adult literacy programs. 

Develop technology solutions 

212. Develop, with state partners, a multi-state evaluation of distance learning for 
Adult Education. 

213. Develop online curriculum resources to support the use of technology-based 
instruction in adult education, English-as-a-Second-Language, and literacy 
development. 

214. Collaborate with the National Technology Laboratory for the Improvement of 
Adult Education to document best practices in technology-based instruction, 
hold town meetings, create professional development in the use of technology 
and sponsor hands-on demonstration sites. 

215. Develop and implement the new loan program that will provide financial 
support to individuals with disabilities to purchase technology and other 
equipment that enables them to work from home. 

216. Award, monitor and provide technical assistance for the National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation Research (NIDRR) Small Business Innovation 
Research grants to maximize the likelihood of successful phase I projects 
advancing to phase II. 

217. Facilitate interagency coordination in the 
development of improved technology transfer so 
that the results of federally funded research have 
a higher probability of becoming solutions for 
improving the employment and independent 
living skills of people with disabilities. 





Ompflemeinrt performance standards 

218. Identify vocational rehabilitation state agencies that are at risk of not meeting 
the established performance levels for Standard I (employment outcomes) and 
provide targeted technical assistance. 

219. Convene a conference for state vocational rehabilitation agencies to highlight 
effective practices for improving agency performance, especially employment 
outcomes. 

220. Make vocational rehabilitation state agency performance data available to the 
public on the Department of Education’s Web site. 

Fund demonstration projects 

221. Support and evaluate demonstration projects designed to enhance literacy levels, 
earnings and other employment outcomes of individuals with disabilities. 

Performance Measyre far Objective 5J 




* Source: Periodic national surveys of Adult Literacy. The National Assessments of Adult Literacy (NAAL) 
will be conducted in 2002. For this indicator, we are measuring "prose" literacy. These targets may need 
to be adjusted pending the results of the 2002 study. The Department is considering adding a biennial 
collection of these data. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Employment Outcomes 




NOTES: The percentage of oil persons served by Stote Vocotionol Rehabilitation Agencies who obtoin employment. (2000 Boseline = 62.5%) 
SOURCE: State Vocotionol Rehabilitation Agencies 
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Excellence throughout 
the~ Department of Educatiorr ~ 



^ ^ There is an understandable 
temptation to ignore 
management reforms in favor of 
new policies and programs. 
However, what matters most is 
performance^ 




— President George W. Bush 
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In order to create a culture of achievement throughout the nation’s 
educational system, we must first create aculture of accountability within the 



Department. We will do so by aggressively/implementing the President’s 
Management Agenda, including his imtiative^on community- and faith-based 
organizations. Through our work to create, a culture of accountability and 
establish management excellence, we wiU-earn' the President’s Quality Award, 



Objective 6.1 

Develop and maintain financial integrity and management and internal 
controls. 



Objective 6.2 

Improve the strategic management of the Department’s human capital. 

Objective 6.3 

Manage information technology resources, using e-gov, to improve service 
for our customers and. partners. 

Objective 6.4 

Modernize the Federal Student Assistance programs and reduce their high- 
risk status. 

Objective 6JS 

Achieve budget and performance integration to link funding decisions to 
results. 



Objective 6.6 

Leverage the contributions of community- and faith-based organizations to 
increase the effectiveness of Department programs. 



Objective 6.7 

By becoming a high performance, customer-focused organization, earn the 
President’s Quality Award. 



w . 



Objective 6.1 

Develop and maintain 
financial integrity and 
management and internal 
controls 




The first step to management excellence is to provide 
managers and external stakeholders with timely financial 
information to aid them when making programmatic and 
asset-related decisions. Financial integrity also means that 
we maintain effective internal controls to reduce the risk 
of errors and permit effective monitoring of programs and 
processes and that employees assume responsibility for 
identifying and addressing problems. 



Strategies Action Steps for ©bjective 6.1 



Update and integrate financial systems 

222. Develop accurate, fully documented loan loss liability and allowance estimates 
for the federal student loan programs for inclusion in the Department’s annual 
financial statement. 



223. Implement Oracle Federal Financials, a software package that meets federal 
accounting standards. 

224. Prepare quarterly financial statements with analysis and make accounting 
adjustments as necessary within 60 days. 

225. Perform feeder systems reconciliations to the general ledger within 45 days of 
the end of each calendar month, improving their timeliness and effectiveness. 

226. Develop a project plan to upgrade Oracle Federal Financials to version 11 in 
fiscal year 2003 to keep the accounting systems current. 

227. Develop a project plan and commission a task force to gather Department-wide 
requirements for an Executive Information System capable of integrating 
program, financial, contracts and administrative data. Provide stakeholders with 
accurate and timely Financial Management Information using Oracle Financials 
and electronic dissemination techniques. 

228. Through a Department of Education/ OMB Student Loan Credit Modeling 
Working Group, the Department will clarify the underlying assumptions used to 

generate baseline and policy estimates and 
summarize the key issues regarding the subsidy 
calculation methodology that requires an OMB 
policy decision for formulating the FY 2003 
budget. Use these assumptions and decisions to 
define requirements for a mutually supported 
auditable model that will allow all parties in OMB 
and the Department to replicate and test all 



Department of Education Audit Opinions 



Fiscal Year 


Audit Opinion 


Material 

Weaknesses 


Reportable 

Conditions 


1997 actual 


Unqualified 


4 


3 


1998 actual 


Disclaimer 


3 


4 


1999 actual 


Qualified 


4 


4 


2000 actual 


Qualified 


3 


2 


2001 actual 


Qualified 


1 


3 
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estimates used for policy and management decisions, as well as financial 
management reporting. 

229. Reconcile the inventory database to determine with reasonable assurance that 
identified Information Technology (IT) purchases have been inventoried 
according to Department policy. 

230. Complete the concept of operations for implementing Oracle multi-organizational 
capability. Complete a project plan to implement it for fiscal years 2003 and 2004 
if the proof-of-concept initiative indicates multi-org should be implemented. 

(and August 30, 2002, respectively) 

231. Improve the mechanism to age cash received by schools and systematically 
monitor progress towards 30-day reporting requirements. 

232. Establish an OCFO/FSA CIO issues team of senior managers to meet weekly to 
address issues, discuss joint activities, and ensure that OCFO, OM and OCIO get 
the information they need from FSA to fulfill their responsibilities and that FSA 
gets needed information from OCFO. 

233. Develop microsimulation model to project FFEL and Direct Loan program cash 
flows. 

Prepare financial statements to provide leading data on Department 
performance 

234. Review accounting and budget execution activity to ensure that data included in 
the Department’s financial statements can be fully reconciled and documented. 

235. Put a Financial Management Structure in place that is optimal for the 
Department’s needs and requirements. 

236. Implement postproduction validation of the Financial Management System. 

237. Submit the Department’s audited fiscal year 2002 financial statements to OMB 
by the required reporting date. 

238. Publish in one integrated document the Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) Strategic Plan results and financial reports to demonstrate to the 
public the relationship of financial and programmatic management. 

239. Submit the Department’s combined financial and GPRA report to the 
Association of Government Accountants for consideration for a Certificate of 
Excellence in Accountability Reporting. 

Analyze data to reduce fraud 

240. Initiate a project to implement data mining to detect possible fraud or abuse, set 
up a remedial program and increase efficiencies. Suspected fraud or abuse cases 
will be referred to the OIG. 
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Review existing internal controls and implement changes where 
necessary 



241. Complete the first of regular reviews of internal controls that support the 
Department’s primary activities. Implement recommendations and ensure that 
controls are understood and applied in Department operations. Provide reports 
to management on review findings and recommendations. 

242. Annually review internal controls consistent with the Federal Managers 
Financial Integrity Act (FMFLA) process. 

243. Implement a plan to assure that discretionary and formula grant programs 
operate with the highest level of efficiency, effectiveness and integrity. 

244. Award 60 percent of new grants by May 31 each year. 

245. Prepare action plans within 60 days of OIG issuance of final reports. 
Implement 95 percent of accepted OIG and GAO recommendations using 
action plans within the committed timeframes. 

246. Complete the examination of structures for effectively monitoring and holding 
accountable grantees, other intermediaries and contractors. 

247. Assist PO staff in developing and implementing corrective action plans to 
address internal control weaknesses identified by the Department’s auditors, 
(ongoing) 

248. Based on an independent security assessment, prepare a comprehensive physical 
security plan for the Department. 

249. Prepare the strategic monitoring plans, annual monitoring plans and reports 
currently required for discretionary grant programs, if not already prepared. 

250. Review and analyze administrative services provided by the Department to 
ensure responsiveness to customer needs, innovative approaches to problem 
solving and best use of scarce resources. 

251. Implement a modified and improved system for monitoring and reporting 
corrective actions. 

252. Using the completed and approved project plan, reengineer the official process 
of developing directives, securing program feedback, issuing and disseminating 
administrative directives. 

253. Develop an implementation plan to establish a high-level security office with the 
responsibility for coordinating all Department security programs and activities. 

254. Develop IT inventory procedures and incorporate, as appropriate, KPMG’s 
recommendations, which were formulated while performing a sample IT 
procurement inventory, into the procedures. 
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255. Review and, if necessary, revise ED’s suggestion program so that it can be used 
to promote innovation and facilitate improvement and efficiencies within the 
Department. 

256. Identify and evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of centralizing the 
program monitoring function. 

257. Develop and administer internal control training initiatives for presentation at all 
levels within the Department. 

Increase the use of perform® (race- tossed contracting 

258. Increase the use of performance-based contracting, and hold contractors 
accountable to performance criteria. 

259. Ensure that contracting officials, contracting officer representatives and others 
responsible for monitoring contracts receive proper training and certification. 

260. Review the Department’s contract monitoring process to evaluate its ability to 
identify and monitor high-risk contracts. 

PerffoirwBainice M@@s(U)(r@s fer Objective 6.1 



Objective 6.1 Financial Integrity and Internal Controls 


Measures Performance Targets 




FY 2002 FY 2003 


The achievement of an unqualified audit opinion. 

— 1 H 


Yes Yes 

1 


1 U 

The financial management grade received on "report card" by the 
Subcommittee on Government Efficiency, Financial 
Management and Intergovernmental Relations. 

-i 


j 1 — 

C B 

1 1 


1 * — 

The number of audit recommendations from prior year financial 
statement audits remaining open. 

“i ■ H 


J 1 — 

8 open 7 

recommend- 
ations 

h H 


The percentage of performance-based contract actions. 

— i 1 


_j j — 

20 of contract 25 of contract 
actions; actions; 

48 of eligible 50 of eligible 

service contract service contract 
dollars dollars 

r -1 


J L 

The amount of erroneous payments. 

-1 1 - 


_J 1— . 

Set and validate Baseline 

the baseline -20 

*1 H 


1 L_ 

The number of erroneous payments. 

— i 1 


_i i — 

Baseline Baseline 

-10 -20 

I 


i L_ 

The federal administrative cost per grant transaction. 


r-l - 1 — 

Baseline Baseline 

-10 -20 


1 
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Objective 6.2 



/ £ 



Improve the strategic 
management of the 
Department's human capital 



A key element of creating a Department-wide culture of 
performance excellence and accountability is the strategic 
investment in human capital. The Department will develop 
and carry out a plan for human capital management that 
supports the Department’s mission by ensuring that skilled, 
high-performing employees are available and deployed 
appropriately This plan will be supported by a competitive 
sourcing plan that ensures that services are provided at a 
maximum level of cost effectiveness. We will de-layer the 
organization and ensure that our work is citizen-centered. 
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Develop ® ffive-yecnr foumoro capital pS on 

261. Develop an overarching vision of human capital that ties to the strategic plan 
and the Department’s mission. 

262. Complete the development of the five-year human capital/restructuring plan. 

263. The Department’s restructuring plan will address appropriate numbers of 
organizational layers. 

264. The Department’s restructuring plan will review positions to improve citizen 
access to services. 

265. The Department will address its supervisory ratio. 

266. Determine the specific actions needed to implement the workforce and 
restructuring plan, including a timetable for each action. 

267. Detail estimated costs and/or savings from the first through fifth year of 
implementing the changes in the organization structure. 

268. Estimate the impact of the workforce restructuring on the Department’s plan 
for improving program performance outcomes. 

IderoWy cmd obtain needled skills 

269. Determine employee skills identified by each office’s management as needed to 
perform program functions most effectively, with consideration given to 
attrition and retirement over the next five years. 

270. Develop systems to capture employee knowledge including technology systems. 

271. Increase the number of on-site college courses and certificate programs, 
especially for information technology, project management and financial 
management. 
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272. Provide training to managers on their responsibilities as managers, including 
values-based ethics training that addresses the specific ethics obligations of 
managers. All managers will receive this training. 

273. Initiate revised ethics training for non-managers, incorporating financial 
management issues. 

274. Develop a process to ensure that supervisors identify professional development 
opportunities that are tied to organizational work plans and individual 
development plans that each employee on their staff must have. 

275. Develop a process to ensure that managers are encouraged to identify staff who 
show great potential and to be flexible and receptive to staff professional 
development opportunities that include 1) Mobility Assignment Program 
assignments, 2) Details, 3) Interagency Personnel Agreements, 4) SES rotations, 

5) HQ-Regional Rotations. 

276. Implement a development program for senior managers. 

277. Bring in speakers who are our customers (e.g, school superintendents, grant 
recipients, chief school officers, financial aid administrators, accrediting agency staff) 
to help employees understand the impact of their work, customer needs, etc. 

278. Implement the administration’s Managerial Flexibility Act, which provides 
permanent buyout authority, early retirements for workforce restructuring, and 
increased benefits for SES employees. 

279. Publicize special hiring authorities (e.g., outstanding scholars. Presidential 
Management Interns, excepted service) and encourage managers to use those 
authorities. 

280. Publicize and expand the use of strategically targeted recruitment and retention 
bonuses. 

Improve employee performance and occoyrjtobolity 

281. Every senior officer will reach agreement with the secretary on the program and 
management results they are responsible for in FY 2002 and the following two 
years. These agreements will link to the strategic plan, be updated annually and be 
used to determine bonuses and other awards in the principal offices (PO). Senior 
leadership will begin to use the agreements in FY 2002 and will use them 
increasingly as the Department develops practical measures that link individual 
and organizational performance to the achievement of results. 

282. Each senior officer will have performance agreements with the managers 
reporting to them that are consistent with the Department’s strategic plan. These 
agreements will link to the strategic plan, be updated annually and be used to 
determine bonuses and other awards. 
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283. The Department’s employee performance agreements and bonuses /awards will 
link to the Department’s Strategic Plan, Blueprint for Management 
Improvement, and Culture of Accountability Team Report. 

284. Establish a panel in each PO to review all probationary employees before they 
are allowed to receive career status. 

285. Make it clear that managers are responsible for performance and conduct in 
their work units, including modeling a proper work ethic and appropriately 
addressing employee performance and conduct problems. 

286. Develop and implement a new appraisal system to replace the General 
Performance Appraisal System. 

287. Develop and disseminate a Department-wide core values statement. 

288. Just as we do for Contracting Office Representatives, require certifications for 
certain positions, such as grants specialists and system accountants, and tie the 
certification to promotions, Quality Step Increase, and awards. 

289. Revise and publicize new disciplinary standards to help ensure that discipline is 
applied consistently. 

290. Establish a process to ensure that rating officials annually review the position 
descriptions of their staff to ensure that they accurately cover the employees’ 
duties and responsibilities. 

improve core processes reJated to human capita! management 

291. Create a national recruitment network with key university programs, especially 
graduate programs in public affairs, public administration, financial management 
and information technology. 

292. Expand innovative strategies to recruit mid-level employees, including 
notification in trade publications and state agencies. 

293. Establish a process to ensure that when supervisors are recruited, content 
knowledge is balanced with management skills. 

294. Seek authority to provide managers with expanded personnel flexibility. 

improve the use of competitive sourcing 

295. Complete the competitive sourcing plan. 

296. Initiate competitive sourcing of appropriate tasks performed by employees, 
consistent with the FAIR Act. 
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